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INTRODUCTION 

I N presenting to the reading public a 
work of this kind, the object should 
be to supply a much-needed want, and 
that is a desire to know more of ourselves, 
and more particularly of those pioneers who 
have helped in the opening up and develop- 
’ ing of this fair land of ours. 

This can best be accomplished by the 
medium of National Song and Prose writ¬ 
ings, that will embrace the Folk-lore of a 
people. 

It is from the traditions and stirring inci¬ 
dents of the past that we hope to build up 
something to distinguish us in National 
Character and achievement. 

We hope that our efforts may meet with 
some measure of success, and also stimulate 
others until such times as we shall he in the 
proud position to know that Australian 
literature has gained a place in and com¬ 
mands the respect of a critical world. 
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Australian Tales of 
the Border 

THE ATTACK THAT FAILED. 

I N all the wide category of crime and out¬ 
rage perpetrated in the Australian 
Settlements by daring gangs of bush¬ 
rangers and outlaws, there was none that 
caused such widespread terror and appre¬ 
hension as that wrought by the band led by 
the notorious “Black Douglas.” So skilful 
and daring was he that men already tainted 
with crime were eager at all times to put 
themselves under his leadership. It was 
from the ranks of the “ticket of leave men” 
—-the “Van Diemens” that flocked over to 
Victoria when the gold diggings first broke 
out—that “Black Douglas” was enabled to 
form his band and to keep up his fighting 
strength. Through the disorganised state 
of society at this period and the rough 
nature of the country in its first stage of 
development, the outlaws were able to set 
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the law at defiance while resting secure 
within mountain fastness or dense forest. 
To lead a free and independent life, en¬ 
livened by many a drunken carousal, was 
the licence of a criminal career, which the 
rich booty of a golden harvest could well 
afford. 

The continued prosperity of Victoria at 
this time was attracting thousands of immi¬ 
grants to her shores as the news of her vast 
resources reached other lands. Great num¬ 
bers of sailors deserted their ships in Hob¬ 
son’s Bay to seek a fortune on the goldfields, 
and among the number was Sam Johnson, 
an American darky. Sam was a brave, reso¬ 
lute, hard-working man, not more than 
twenty-five years of age. With some com¬ 
panions he made for the Ovens and Wool- 
shed diggings in the Beechworth district. 
Labour was in great demand on the fields, 
and Sam soon found employment at a pound 
a day in one of John A. Wallace’s claims, 
but was not long in that job when he was 
induced by three of his mates to take a 
fourth share in a claim and work on his 
own account. The venture did not turn 
out a profitable one, and after a time 
it was abandoned, as the party de¬ 
cided to try their luck in some other 
quarter. Sam Johnson, with one of 
his mates, a man named Brown, de- 
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cided to go to Bendigo. Their intention 
was to proceed down the North-Eastern road 
past Benalla and then east across country, 
strike the Lower Goulburn Kiver at Shep- 
parton, and from that point due west 
they would strike the renowned goldfields in 
four or five days. Sam and his mate got 
on very well together till they reached 
Benalla. Here Brown met with some old 
acquaintances and got on the spree. He 
and Sam had some very hot words in con¬ 
sequence, the upshot of which was that 
Johnson decided to proceed alone. In due 
time he reached Shepparton without a mis¬ 
hap; but after crossing the Goulburn the 
real difficulties of the journey commenced, 
as a vast forest in its virgin state was met 
with, and, where not heavily timbered, 
was covered with rank vegetation and brush¬ 
wood, large lagoons, and a wide morass that 
presented almost insurmountable difficulties 
to a pedestrian. But Sam was resolute, 
and a day’s journey took him clear of the 
wide river valley, where he camped for the 
night on more rising ground. Next morn¬ 
ing he took his bearings by the sun and 
resumed his journey. He made consider¬ 
able progress that day and the next, but the 
fourth day the clouds obscured the sun; 
nevertheless, he decided to push on, as his 
food supply was running very low, and he 
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expected soon to reach the settled districts. 
But his disappointment may be imagined 
when, after travelling for two days, he 
failed to meet with a habitation or sign of 
a human being! The conviction now gradu¬ 
ally dawned upon him that he was lost in 
the Australian Bush. But, tenacious of 
life, he wandered on for the next few days, 
hoping for deliverance from so sad a fate. 
Night coming on, he sat down to rest and 
to pass the hours of darkness as best he 

could. . 

Hope that ever springs within the human 
breast inspired Sam once more, and he reso- 
lutely rose to his feet to peer into the dark- 
ness, and stood gazing about for some time. 
He then climbed up the limb of an over- 
hanging tree, and had not proceeded far 
when he was rewarded for his perseverance 
by seeing a large camp fire in the distance 
that shone like a beacon light to a poor 
mariner in distress. Hungry, footsore and 
exhausted as he was, he soon determined 
to reach that friendly haven, and travelled 
on slowly in the darkness. It was with dim- 
culty that he got along, and not without 
receiving many a scratch and scar. How¬ 
ever, in time he reached his destination, and 
found eight or nine men sitting around the 
fire. They had not observed his approach 
until he was quite close. They all seemed 
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surprised, at his sudden advent among them, 
and, in reply to their urgent enquiries, 
Sam related his past experience. The men 
were satisfied, and Sam was asked to par¬ 
take of their hospitality. Plenty of good 
cold roast beef, bread and hot tea were 
placed before him. Sam Johnson ate 
ravenously, for he had not tasted food for 
the last three days. 

Sam could not but observe the company 
he had fallen into, and was right in his con¬ 
jectures when he judged them to be a band 
of bushrangers, dressed as they were in the 
typical garb of their calling—soft wide- 
brimmed hats, trousers and jacket, with rid¬ 
ing boots and spurs and a brace of pistols 
by their sides. They looked a formidable 
and dangerous lot of men. Sam Johnson 
began to “guess and calculate” that discre¬ 
tion would be the better part of valour. He 
had just finished his meal when seven men, 
well mounted and equipped, rode into camp. 
One of these men seemed to be the leader, 
as the whole band showed him great respect. 
He had only to give his commands and they 
were instantly obeyed. He did not seem to 
take any notice of the stranger. The new 
arrivals were soon at a supper similar to 
that of which Sam had just partaken. From 
what he could learn, it appeared that the 
bushrangers were just straight from having 
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a . f ear f ul encounter with the police, and 
that two of the gang had been shot dead. 
~*f er supper the whole band rolled up with 
-Black Douglas,” who was in the centre. 
Sam now feared for his safety, but when 
he looked on their leader he began to hope, 
for never had he beheld such a noble-look¬ 
ing man, tall and splendidly built, with a 
commanding appearance and military bear- 
in ?i_ sa id by some people that the 

robber chief was the son of a Captain Doug¬ 
las, a distinguished military officer who had 
fought with the United States against 
Mexico m the first war, and had married 
a southern planter’s daughter, through 
whom he became possessed of considerable 
property and slaves. But this theory was 
not correct, as “Black Douglas” was an 
American of pure African blood. 

Sam was now asked to step forward, and 
stood facing their leader. Then Douglas 
addressed him thus“ Stranger, by a mere 
accident you have discovered our camp. 

is is a secret that we wish to reserve the 
knowledge of which is sufficient to forfeit 
your hfe. However, as you have shown us 
the danger of relying too much on the ser¬ 
vices of aboriginal friends, your life is 
spared, but subject to certain conditions— 
you must either join the band or become a 
prisoner.” 
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Sam Johnson replied, “Massa, Massa, 
you saved my life; I am your man.” 

Then the leader ordered the rum to be 
brought out, and each man filled his glass 
as they drank success to their new comrade. 

This ceremony was not finished when 
King Billy, the blackfellow, with # our of 
his warriors, rushed into the camp, Billy 
singing out: “Mr. Douglas! Mr. Douglas! 
white fellow come along; me catch him, me 
kill ’em. Bally good.” 

When they saw Johnson they rushed at 
him with uplifted tomahawks to strike him 
down, but Douglas prevented them. 

They were then served with a glass of rum 
and ordered to be more careful in the 
future. 

Sam Johnson was now a member of the 
band. The loss of their two comrades 
seemed to depress the band, and they in¬ 
dulged in drink that night. But it was on 
the following night that Douglas had his 
plans matured, and when he mentioned 
them to his followers, the band rose with 
one accord to endorse the decision of their 
leader. “Hungry” McPherson, of Deep 
Creek Station, had incurred their wrath. 
He had defied the band, and was always 
ready to give information to the police. His 
knowledge of the country was their one 
source of danger, and the police attacks of 
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late, when the band showed out, were sudden 
and unexpected, and even under Douglas’s 
skilful leadership the band suffered loss. 

So Deep Creek Station was to be stuck 
up on the following night, and McPherson 
put to death in revenge for the loss of their 
comrades. 

The horses were now got ready, and each 
member took his steed. Sam Johnson was 
supplied with a good beast, and the whole 
band moved out, for Douglas intended to 
strike a blow that would intimidate the 
people and check police aggression for the 
future. 

Away they went, full of confidence and 
hope, exhibiting a savage joy painful to 
behold, for if there was danger attached'to 
this undertaking it would be fully compen¬ 
sated for in the death of McPherson. 

This exhibition of feeling was not with¬ 
out its effect on Sam Johnson. However, 
he kept his opinions to himself, as they rode 
along at a quick pace and crossed an exten¬ 
sive plain without meeting any obstacle to 
impede their progress. 

When daylight appeared they had covered 
a considerable distance, yet they continued, 
and in about an hour’s time they came to 
a wide river. The word was then given to 
halt. While breakfast was being prepared 
the horses were let loose to graze, and they 
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remained thus occupied for over two hours. 
When Douglas again gave the command to 
get ready they were quick to obey their 
leader, and all were mounted in a short 
space of time. 

They must have known the country, tor 
the river was fordable at this place, and 
they all crossed the stream in a body. They 
had not gone far when the country changed; 
ranges were met with, and some high peaks 
were seen in the distance. They rode on 
over the hills and gullies without meeting 
any impediment to cause delay, and arrived 
on the boundary of McPherson’s home pad- 
dock, as the stations at this time were not 
fenced. 

This was their destination for the pre¬ 
sent, and a halt was made. After dinner 
Sam Johnson was instructed to go up to the 
homestead in the guise of a station hand 
looking for work. He was to note the num¬ 
ber of men and any other particulars that 
might be of use to the band, for Douglas 
did not expect to meet a strong opposing 
force, as there had been a large mob of cattle 
sent to Melbourne market only a week before 
and some of the hands were away. 

However, he did reckon on receiving a 
stubborn resistance, and perhaps a warm 
reception from old Mac. 

Sam now set out on foot for the station, 
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with blankets, billy-can and tucker bag; but, 
as his larder was low, he reckoned that old 
Mac could either fill it or hunt the poor 
traveller away. 

It would go very hard with Sam to betray 
Douglas, yet it was his duty to do so. He 
had succeeded up to the present time in 
keeping clean of crime, and it was his desire 
to continue to do so. Very shortly the home¬ 
stead was at hand, and he went up to inter¬ 
view the old skinflint, and if he should be 
rudely treated then God help old Mac! 
There would not be any quarter shown. 

McPherson was on the front verandah 
when Sam appeared. Sam saluted him in 
a respectful manner and asked if Mr. 
McPherson was in. The old man asked 
Sam what his trouble was, at the same time 
putting him under severe scrutiny. Sam 
never flinched from his gaze, but asked 
boldly for work. 

“What kind of work can you do 1 ?” asked 
Mac. 

Sam replied: “Massa, me can cook, handle 
a horse very good, groom, or use the axe, 
pick and shovel with any man.” 

McPherson then told him to go to the 
wood heap and cut up some logs that were 
there into three-foot lengths. Sam did as 
he was told, and set to work in a willing 
way, old Mac watching him all the time. 
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After one hour’s hard work Sam had a 
large pile cut. He was then told to knock 
off, the old man remarking, “Ah, Laddie! 
you are a very good man; you’d better come 
in and have something to eat.” 

Sam entered the house and was served 
with a good meal, after which he met the 
Boss on the verandah, and McPherson con¬ 
versed freely with him, especially when he 
found that Johnson hailed from the South¬ 
ern States of North America and was an 
escaped slave. He took deep interest in his 
welfare, and said, “Ah, Laddie! you maunna 
gie away from here. Stop, laddie, and you 
will hae a guid hame.” 

The fact was that McPherson had a copy 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” a work that had 
just come out, written by Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. This book and the Bible 
were the only two books that he ever read, 
and Mac was an abolitionist, and denounced 
slavery on this occasion. 

These sentiments, so honestly expressed, 
appealed at once to a nature susceptible to 
kindness and all that was honest, good and 
noble in humanity. Sam was quick to decide 
when duty and honour had made their de¬ 
mands, and he at once told McPherson his 
experience of the last few days. 

McPherson was surprised at the audacity 
of the bushrangers, especially after their 
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recent defeat. After a few minutes’ reflec¬ 
tion, however, he decided to make a stand 
and court this attack rather than seek his 
safety by flight. 

He made his resolve known to Sam, and 
said there was only a short time to act. 
McPherson sent one of his sons, well 
mounted on a good horse, to one of his 
closest neighbours, a squatter some twenty 
miles away, to secure assistance. The few 
station hands were all called in, as it was 
now getting dusk. An effort would be made 
to defend the main building till assistance 
arrived. 

Sam Johnson, before returning, was in¬ 
structed how to act. He now shook hands 
with McPherson and returned to the rob¬ 
bers’ camp, and found the band anxiously 
awaiting his return. 

To their leader he gave all the particu¬ 
lars about the homestead and the number 
of men seen. Douglas was quite satisfied, 
and ordered an immediate attack. 

Sam Johnson and one of the men were 
left in charge of the horses, while Douglas 
and the rest of the band proceeded on foot 
to carry out their threat of vengeance. 
When within five hundred yards of the 
homestead a halt was made, and a consul¬ 
tation took place between the robbers before 
proceeding further. It was resolved to 
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reconnoitre the building, and the “Ferret,” 
one of the band, a notorious burglar and 

criminal of the deepest ^^efTor the 
account of his superior abilities ioi tne 

hazardous undertaking. 

The “Ferret” proved an expert, ±or 
less than half an hour he returned with the 
information that McPherson was prepared 
and waiting the attack. This news almost 
staggered Douglas and the band; but he 
was gg quick to let upon the altered condi¬ 
tions, and, with this knowledge, felt still 
Tnfmter of the situation. _ 

The robber chief now instructed t e 
“Ferret” to reconnoitre the men s huts 
while two of the band were sent back to 
the camp to secure Sam Johnson as a 

'“They'had not long to wait, for simul¬ 
taneously the news w , as , br ?"« h J “ d «£t 
Johnson was nowhere to be found and t 
the men’s huts were unoccupied. 

When Douglas heard this news he became 
furious with rage, and swore vengeance on 
the black traito?. But his first duty was to 
exterminate Hungry Mac” and his crewc 
This desire found a ready response m the 
breasts of his followers, for heretofore^ 

was Douglas’s restraining hand that bad 

kf*r)t them m check. So the £. « 

six of the most daring and bloodthirsty of 
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the band, were to effect an entrance to the 
house. Douglas and the rest would engage 
their attention on the outside while knife 
and pistol would have full play within. 

E"* It D ° u S las was resourceful and con- 
ndent, the Scot was also canny and brave 
and had made preparations to withstand a 
siege till assistance arrived. 

Among the station hands was an abori¬ 
ginal named Jack, a nian who had been 
reared by McPherson. He was well edu- 
cated, a good worker, and very much 
attached to his master. On this occasion 
he rendered signal service, as there were 
only five men, Jack included, in the large 
weatherboard building to defend their lives 
against thirteen bloodthirsty, determined 
scoundrels. Jack took up a position on the 
root of the house. He was as nimble as a 
cat, and, like a cat also, he could see in the 
dark. There was not a move made by the 
bushrangers but was known to him, and he 
kept those inside apprised of danger from 
any quarter by writing on slips of paper 
and dropping them down the chimney 
The “Ferret” went to work, and in a 
short time had effected an entrance to the 
cellar. But imagine his chagrin, when ho 
flashed the light from a lantern down the 
spacious chamber that extended for a long 
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distance underneath the house, on finding 
that it was full of water to the brim.. 

Jack on the roof could scarcely suppress 
a laugh, hut soon the situation became more 
serious, as the “Ferret” set to work on one 
of the heavy window shutters that was 
strongly barred and bolted on the inside. 

What surprised Jack most was to see 
him lift it bodily away in less than five 
minutes. In the meantime a fierce attack, 
that fully occupied the defenders, was being 
made on the front of the house. The 
“Ferret” imagined the coast clear, and was 
about to enter, followed by his mates, when 
Jack, who had watched every wicked turn, 
thought it time to act. He took aim and 
shot the “Ferret” dead. 

The report of the pistol had scarcely died 
away when there was heard distinctly the 
approach of a body of men on horseback. 
The “Ferret’s” companions must have 
heard it too, for they fled for their lives 
from this double danger. Douglas and the 
rest soon followed. 

The relief party was led by young 
McPherson. When he ascertained that all 
was safe within the house they spurred 
their horses to make for the bushrangers’ 
camp, found their horses, and shot them. 

Douglas and the band made a great effort 
to get back in time to prevent this disaster, 
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and the two men who were left in charge 
made a good fight. With their united 
strength the band now succeeded in driving 
the horsemen back to the homestead. The 
contest was fierce and determined while it 
lasted, and the station lost three men, one 
dead and two wounded. 

No further attack was made that night, 
and Sam Johnson returned before morning 
reporting that the bushrangers had cleared 
out. Just at dawn, however, the police 
arrived, following in their track. They 
came on the gang about mid-day. Douglas, 
with a much diminished following, was 
making for the hills, some of his comrades 
having deserted him in the time of great 
danger. Those that remained, however, 
were staunch and showed fight. They kept 
the police at bay with the loss of only one 
man, and succeeded in getting into the' hills. 

The troopers were then forced to leave 
their horses behind and follow on foot. They 
came up to Douglas, who was left with only 
two companions, and the fighting was 
renewed. The fire of the police was more 
effective than that of the bushrangers, as 
their ammunition was running out." Doug¬ 
las was soon the only one left, and he made 
a bolt for liberty, but the police followed 
him up. Brought to bay, he made his final 
stand. 
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His African blood was up, and woe to the 
man who would close in on him. The police 
cordon gradually tightened, for a price was 
on his head. He was summoned to surren¬ 
der hut refused, fighting to the last, exposed 
all the time to a deadly fire. Wounded at 
last, and with but one charge left, he telt 
that his time had come. He turned the 
revolver to his own head and fired. 

The day was closing when this event took 
place, and the police covered his body with 
some brushwood and made their way back 
to the homestead in the darkness. 

Next day the police came out with a 
spring cart to remove all the dead bodies 
of the bushrangers to Bendigo. The Fer¬ 
ret” and three others were brought in, but 
Douglas’s body was never found. It is sup¬ 
posed that the blacks removed it, for they 
loved Douglas. He was a warrior and a 
great chief, and never had they beheld such 
a man of their colour. The blacks knew 
where he slept, but the race has passed away, 
and now no one can say where his' remains 
are to be found. The reward money was 
never paid. The name of “Black Douglas 
was long remembered as that of one of the 
bravest and most humane of the Knights 

of the Road. , , 

McPherson, of Deep Creek Station, lived 
for years afterwards, a terror to tramps 
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and evil-doers; but the name by which he 
was known, “Hungry Mac,” took deep root, 
and the courage that he showed on this occa¬ 
sion was said to be a further proof of his 
avarice, as he feared a loss. 

Those who knew him best, however, told 
a different tale. The public never saw his 
name connected with any charitable object, 
yet he gave hundreds of pounds away, and 
was a very good friend to the few that he 
took to. Sam Johnson was among the num¬ 
ber, and he made Deep Creek Station his 
home. 
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LUCKY BOYS. 


I T was only a few years after the disco¬ 
very of gold in Australia and towards 
the latter end of the fifties that the 
attraction of Bendigo and Ballarat for the 
prospector passed away. Rich finds con¬ 
tinued to be announced in other parts of 
Victoria, and the country in the north-east 
—those creeks and valleys that extend from 
the Murray to the highest peaks of the Aus¬ 
tralian Alps—was rich in alluvial deposits, 
and yielded fortunes to hundreds of diggers 
who in those days had only a pick and shovel 
to work with, but a large share of muscle, 
vital energy and courage to draw upon. 

Beechworth was at the height of pros¬ 
perity at that time. The diggers spent 
freely when they came in on business or 
pleasure. Wangaratta and the other towns 
on the north-eastern road shared in the good 
times, but the excitement caused by men 
passing to and fro upset the public mind 
and brought on that complaint called the 
gold fever, which eventually proved so dis¬ 
astrous to many. Some boys that resided in 
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and near the town of Benalla became affec¬ 
ted in that way, and they resolved to go to 
the diggings also. 

After laying out plans and plotting for 
some time they succeeded in inducing their 
parents to give their consent to a trial of 
the scheme which they had formulated. 
There were five of them, and their ages 
ranged from fifteen to seventeen. The 
chances were all against boys at that age 
succeeding where so many men failed, and 
where muscular strength counts for so 
much. Few but themselves had any hope 
of the venture turning out other than a 
failure. 

Two of the boys, Jack and Jim Smith, 
lived on a selection, and had their own rig 
out, including good horses and guns. They 
were, besides, very good shots. Tom Doyle, 
from the hotel, with a fund of knowledge 
and some experience, was prepared to lead. 
Harry Connon, another boy, undertook to 
get supplies from his father’s store, but 
poor Joe Harris had not a feather to fly 
with, so the party provided him with a 
horse, and he would share with his mates, 
for they were all good and loyal chums. 

The final arrangements were completed, 
and the party set out on their jour¬ 
ney, reaching Wangaratta early in the after¬ 
noon, where they stopped for the night 
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with some friends who were kind to them 
and in sympathy with the undertaking. 

Next day they arrived at Beechworth, 
the great mining centre of the North-East¬ 
ern District. Everywhere was to be seen 
evidence of the wealth and prosperity of 
the place, and at night the bars and dancing 
halls were all full, lucky diggers with plenty 
of gold dust holding a monopoly of what 
attendance or civility there was in those 
places. One digger had his horse shod with 
gold shoes and rode up and down the town. 
He was the centre of attraction, and was 
pointed out to the boys, who became more 
infected with the gold fever than ever. 

After stopping here for a few days, dur¬ 
ing which time they had a look round the 
place and gained some valuable information 
and experience that would be of use to them 
hereafter, they decided to move on. 

From Beechworth they took a further 
supply of food, a bag of flour and some 
corned beef. They had two pack hoi ses, and 
intended going to the head of the Mitta Mitta 
River. Gold had been found in the creek 
and gullies of that mountainous country, 
but as yet no large find had been reported. 

The party now set out and bade adieu for 
a time to all that pertained to civilised life 
and entered the Australian wilderness pre¬ 
pared to defend themselves against the 
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blacks, or those of their own colour who were 
often more savage than the poor aboriginal, 
rhe country between Beechworth and the 
Mitta was hilly and rough, but not moun¬ 
tainous. They struck the river below its 
junction with the Snowy. On the second 
day they ran the stream up past the junc¬ 
tion and crossed to the east bank of the 
river. The country there presented difficul¬ 
ties and great dangers, even to mountain¬ 
eers, and the grand and lofty ranges could 
only be overcome by taking a sidling track. 
I he party followed in Indian file, carefully 
guarding against yawning chasms hundreds 
o± feet deep, ready to receive them if they 
stumbled or slipped. After travelling some 
time m this way they came out on a beauti¬ 
ful tableland traversed by gullies and run¬ 
ning streams. The air was bracing, with a 
moderate temperature in the day time but 
cold at night. It was spring time, with 
flowers and beauty to be seen everywhere 
The boys were delighted, and called it 
-Paradise, it was so different from the 
and plains that they had been used to in 
summer and sometimes for the greater part 
of the year. 

T-j? e y were not long in selecting a camp 
by the side of a gully—a shelter from the 
bleak and fierce winds that often visited 
those elevated regions. 
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Soon the tents were pitched and every¬ 
thing was made snug and comfortable. 

The food had all been carefully stowed 
away and firewood collected. When all these 
preliminaries were completed it was decided 
that each person in turn should remain in 
camp, cook, and look after the horses for 
a week at a time. The prospectors now 
got to work on the bed of a creek. 

They divided, two going each way, but 
the first day’s labour did not yield a colour 
of the precious metal. The work was con¬ 
tinued day after day and week after week 
without success, when one night at the camp, 
as the boys were talking matters over, Tom 
Doyle and Jim Smith decided to make a 
more extended tour on the following day. 

Next morning they made a very early 
start. They must have travelled close on 
ten miles when they met with a beautiful 
creek whose source was a long way up be¬ 
tween the ranges. As they stood on a com¬ 
manding position they could trace its source 
for miles till it joined the Mitta. It is one 
of the great watersheds of that important 
river. 

This, they felt confident, was a likely spot 
to find the precious metal, and they started 
to work. When they washed out a dish or 
two of dirt they found good prospects of 
large grained gold. They were delighted, 
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and kept on working till late in the after¬ 
noon, by which time they had secured five 
ounces. The night was well advanced when 
they got back to camp, but nevertheless 
their mates were waiting for them, and they 
had a good supper composed of damper, 
corned beef and tea. The boys were hungry, 
for the mountain air had given them a good 
appetite. Their mates were soon informed 
of the lucky find, and all rejoiced over suc¬ 
cess at last. 

Next morning the boys were up early, 
and the four started for the “new rush,” 
as they called it. They were even more suc¬ 
cessful than on the previous day, and re¬ 
turned to camp after nightfall with twelve 
ounces. Their reputation as gold diggers 
had now been established, and they 
would take immediate steps to secure this 
valuable prize. In the first place the camp 
must be shifted, huts erected, and a shed 
built for the horses to withstand the rigour 
of the winter months in the mountains. All 
now set to work for the next few days, and 
the new camp was soon formed. A start 
was made once more, and the creek con¬ 
tinued to yield richly. 

But in the meantime food supplies were 
running short, so Jim Smith and Joe Har¬ 
ris took the two pack horses and returned 
to the low country for a fresh supply. They 
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had plenty of gold, and could afford to buy 
some luxuries that would be very accept¬ 
able to all after their hard fare. At the 
junction of the Snowy and Mitta Mitta 
Rivers there was a homestead and station, 
where they called, and found that they could 
be supplied with almost anything at a rea¬ 
sonable price, and, furthermore, they were 
informed that what was not on hand could 
be procured in a very short time. 

This would suit the boys. They bought 
jams, preserves, sugar, rice and tea, also 
potatoes and onions. And now, with fresh 
meat, cheese, flour and biscuit, they would 
live like lords. A saw, some boards, nails 
and two shovels were also secured, and they 
returned well pleased with the trip, and got 
back to camp on the third day, which was 
a pleasing surprise to their mates, who had 
done very well in the meantime, over twenty 
ounces of gold having been secured as a 
result of their industry. 

It was now midsummer, and the creek 
had almost stopped running, so that would 
be the time to get out the wash dirt. The 
boys started to work, and stripped its bed 
for a long way up. It had a hard and rocky 
bottom, and further up in the hills there 
was no alluvial. They now prospected 
lower down, where the creek winds it way 
through the Mitta Mitta flats, but they 
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could not find a colour of the precious metal. 
However, when they began to ascend its bed 
as it comes down among the hills, they 
struck it rich again. 

Their theory was, and it has since been 
amply demonstrated, that gold will be found 
in the flats, but buried deep and covered by 
the accumulation of ages. They made a 
cradle, and laid in a stock of provisions for 
the winter time, also horse feed, for the hills 
would be covered with snow for three 
months of the year, and travelling then, if 
not impossible, would at least be very dan¬ 
gerous. 

Their work was just finished when the 
change of the season began, and winter 
came in like the march of the conquering 
army—sharp, quick and decisive. Woe to 
the sluggard or improvident that stood in 
its way! 

But our lads were well provided for, and 
the winter days found them hard at work 
with the creek running a banker, washing 
out heaps of dirt. They were raking in 
wealth, no week averaging less than one 
hundred ounces. 

The work was hard and the weather try¬ 
ing, but they were young and healthy, and 
inspired with a noble resolution to combat 
every difficulty or danger. Not one of 
the band shirked a duty by day or night, 
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or a demand that was made on several occa¬ 
sions during these winter months, and es¬ 
pecially during a heavy fall of snow, when 
their horses would have perished but for 
timely assistance. The winter passed, how¬ 
ever, and spring time, too, and summer once 
again gladdened the earth. 

The boys now pushed the work on to com¬ 
pletion. It was a splendid reward for their 
industry and perseverance. Nature was 
never yet niggardly in her gifts to man, and 
the grand old mountain creek yielded five 
thousand ounces of gold in the bags. Pre¬ 
parations were now made for an early 
departure. The gold was carefulty packed 
away, firearms looked to, and, all being 
ready, a start was made for home. 

Carefully down the mountain side they 
proceeded, once more reached the junction, 
and crossed the stream without mishap. 
Their safest plan was to follow the Mitta 
River to Tallangatta. Prom there to 
Wodonga was only twenty miles, and they 
would then be on the north-eastern road. 

Acts of violence and robbery were of 
frequent occurrence in and about Beech- 
worth, and just before they reached Tallan¬ 
gatta they dropped in with a miner who, 
like themselves, had come out of the moun¬ 
tains. He was an aged-looking man, seemed 
timid, and was glad of company. The boys 
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did not object, and when they camped for 
the night, about half-way to Wodonga, he be¬ 
came confidential, especially when he learned 
that they were all Benalla lads. A bit of 
gold that he had was giving him great 
trouble and uneasiness in case the bush¬ 
rangers would ease him of it. Tom Doyle 
laughed at his fears, sayung he had some 
also, and that if the bushrangers wanted it 
they must fight for it. The old man showed 
them a pistol and said, “I will fight too.” 
The boys, never suspecting danger, got up 
next morning, intending to reach home in 
two days. 

After travelling all the first day they 
found they could not reach Wangaratta, so 
decided to camp ten miles from the town¬ 
ship. By the side of the road there was 
good water and plenty of firewood, so a halt 
was made, and all the horses were hobbled 
out except Jim Smith’s. -It was a great pet 
and never strayed away. After supper they 
were all sitting around the fire having a 
quiet chat, when all of a sudden a voice 
sang out, “Bail up! Stand and deliver!” 

The boys immediately seized their rifles 
and drew out their firearms, while the bush¬ 
rangers came boldly to the front and covered 
them with their pistols. The lads attempted 
to fire, but their arms would not discharge. 
The old man also showed fight and fired at 
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the robbers, who rushed in on him. He was 
soon overpowered, disarmed and left sprawl¬ 
ing on the ground. Resistance was now out 
of the question, and the boys quietly sub¬ 
mitted. But it grieved them very much to 
see the ruffians carry off the rich spoil so 
hardly earned, appropriate their horses, and 
clear out. 

It was during the scuffle with the old man 
that Joe Harris noticed he wore a wig, and 
his hair was not grey but jet black. That, 
with the other incident just mentioned— 
their firearms not discharging—caused him 
to suspect treachery. He told his mates so. 
They were of the same opinion, and decided 
to hold him as a prisoner. Jim Smith found 
his horse about half a mile down the road, 
and rode into Wangaratta for the police. 

He arrived at the station and reported 
the robbery. Detective Brooks, from Mel¬ 
bourne, was present at the time, and accom¬ 
panied the police to the scene of the rob¬ 
bery. 

When they arrived at the camp Detective 
Brooks’ first act was to interview the old 
miner. He pulled the wig off and identified 
his man. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, “who would 
have thought it possible to find Dan Rear¬ 
don alias Sheardon after two years’ ab¬ 
sence?” 
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“Well, Mr. Brooks,” Dan replied, “what 
about that? I am leading an honest life. 
You have nothing against me, so I defy 
you.” 

“Not so quick, Dan, not so quick. You 
are my prisoner, for the present,” replied 
the detective, as he placed the handcuffs 
over his wrists. 

Brooks now sent the police to Chiltern, 
with instructions to send telegrams to the 
police at Albury, Corowa and Beechworth, 
and to await his arrival there next morn¬ 
ing. 

After the police had gone, Brooks told 
the boys to keep away for a little time, and 
he would promise to get their gold hack. 
They were quick to obey, but could not 
imagine how it would be done. 

When the coast was clear Brooks ap¬ 
proached his prisoner again and said, “Dan, 
you know the names of those four men who 
committed this robbery.” 

Dan replied, “Well, what if I do, Mr. 
Brooks? Is it your intention to implicate 
me with them?” 

Brooks assured him that he had no desire 
to do so, but he added significantly, “Sam 
Johnson, Black Douglas’s latest acquisition, 
may wish to have a look at you.” 

Dan was silent for some tome after this 
remark, but was the first to speak, and he 
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reminded tlie detective of the friendship he 
(Dan) had for him, and how he once saved 

his life. _ ., „ 

This was a fact that Brooks was quite well 
aware of, and he promised to see Dan clear 
of his present trouble if he assisted the 
police. Dan promised to do so, and gave 
the names of the parties and where they 
would be likely to find the gold in a turned 
hollow stump a bit off the side of the road 
lower down. 

It was q clear night, and the moon had 
■just risen when Brooks called the boys over 
and asked two of them to walk down the 
road with him. 

About a mile from the camp he turned on 
the right side and walked over to a large 
stump, and told the boys to make a careful 
search there for the missing gold. 

They did so, and discovered buried gold. 
There was a settler’s house close by, and 
Brooks went over and made arrangements 
to stop for the night. He also sent a mes¬ 
senger with a note to the Wangaratta police, 
after which he returned to the camp and 
released Dan Reardon, who came back with 

^Next day the horses were found and the 
robbers arrested. The boys were full of 
gratitude, and wished to share the gold with 
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the detective. But he was a man of honour, 
and would not accept either bribe or fee 
when performing a public duty. 

The trial of the robbers took place in Mel¬ 
bourne soon after. The prisoners were all 
convicted and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. The public notice it received 
at the time of the great gold robbery was 
the cause of a large exodus of miners from 
Beechworth and other places to the head of 
the Mitta River, shortly after which the dis¬ 
covery of the rich fields near Omeo occurred. 

The boys were now allowed to take the 
gold, and it was sold to the bank, each receiv¬ 
ing four thousand pounds as a share of the 
net proceeds. 

The two Smiths, with their father, bought 
Boree Creek Station, in the Wagga district, 
New South Wales. Tom Doyle and his 
father returned to the United States of 
America, the father a very wealthy man and 
Tom his only heir. Connon, with his 
parents, brother and sisters, went up north 
and settled in Queensland. 

Joe Harris dearly loved his mother, and 
he gave her his wealth. She stuck to her 
lad for years after the death of his father. 
Joe was a fair scholar and a very good pen- 
man, and entered a mercantile firm as junior 
clerk. He rose rapidly, and is now a lead- 
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ing merchant in the city of 
firm has a large share of the 
and Mr. Joseph Harris is 
pleased than when he pays 
Melbourne branch. 


London. The 
colonial trade, 
never better 
a visit to the 
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D ONALD MCDONALD was a braw 
Scot and a worthy representative 
of a Highland clan. He was a 
native of the Isles, and a Roman Catholic 
in religion—for the Island men have never 
changed their faith, and always look with 
suspicion on a MacDonald of the reformed i 
faith and southern tendency. 

Donald, like many others of his country¬ 
men, was superstitious and conservative to 
a degree, and from a worldly point of view ' 
those sentiments always retarded his pro¬ 
gress through life. 

Notwithstanding that he arrived in Vic¬ 
toria in a period of great national pros¬ 
perity in the time of the first gold rushes 
of the early fifties, Donald never became a 
wealthy man. There were some things he 
never could understand, among which 
ranked first the desire of his countrymen 
to imitate the English manners and customs, 
and, second, the defeat of Charles Edward 
Stuart at the Battle of Culloden, where 
there were eighteen hundred McDonalds in 
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the field, ready, under their chiefs, to strike 
a blow for their royal master. “And would 
you credit it,” he would say, “they were 
never brought into action, but hurriedly 
driven from the battlefield when the broken 
columns of the clansmen fled before the 
overpowering strength of the Duke of Cum¬ 
berland’s great army.” 

Donald, however, believed that it the 
McDonalds had been ordered to charge at 
the proper time, claymore in hand, the vic¬ 
tory of Preston Pans would have been 
repeated, and Glencoe, bloody Glencoe, been 
avenged, and the hopes of the Jacobites 
would have risen once more to rally round 
their lawful sovereign carrying victory to 
the farthest limits of the kingdom. 

But the cause of Charles Edward Stuart 
was irretrievably lost, and the McDonalds 
during the last century left their native 
hills in great numbers to find a living in 
the lowlands or in far-off foreign climes. 

It was on the Ovens and Woolshed dig¬ 
gings that the sons of Caledonia had formed 
a camp among the men of other nationali¬ 
ties and of the counties of England. There 
were the Cornishmen, the Georgies, the 
North and South of Ireland men; foreign¬ 
ers, Yankees, and Sydney natives; each and 
all combined for mutual protection and 
clannish support. They often met on most 
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friendly terms, for the diggers were straight¬ 
forward, manly, industrious and honest, 
-but the introduction of wine, gambling and 
the dance-houses, together with the richness 
ot the field, were elements sufficient to dis¬ 
turb the best-regulated minds, and the dig- 

ancf vice 1 ^ ^ 6aSy temperance 

It was on a Saturday night that a great 
row occurred m the township between the 
Scotch and English diggers. A lot of blood 

DoLfdM 6 n an m ^ feelin £ engendered. 
Don a i d McDonald had retired to bed early, 

but was disturbed in his sleep by the arrival 
ot his countrymen, who were greatlv ex¬ 
ited, and the noise and clamour going on 
made further sleep impossible. 5 

tW^wi k u 16W fr ° m their conversation that 
there had been some rough work indulged 

scene*? 16 ^ solved m his mind to avoid such 
tfned . however, poor Donald was des¬ 
tined to take a part m the defence of his 

old Caledonia 0 ”° Ur “ d re P utation ° f 

About midday on Sundav a great crowd 

Q f observed crossing towards the 

vards h o < ffi m Tlf nd n aI i t i ed ab ° ut one hun dred 
yards off Their bully was with them—a 

prize fighter, Dick Hunt by name-to chal 

lenge those who had taken part in the row 

on the previous night to single combat, but 
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none was willing to meet the champion of 
the goldfields. However, when the aggres¬ 
sors called them curs and hypocrites, their 
national pride was aroused, but, as the 
Scotch did not wish to desecrate the Sab¬ 
bath Day, “Bully” Hunt challenged the 
best man Scotland could produce. This was 
too much for the sensibilities of the Scots, 
and a general demand, backed up by the 
eloquence of McKenzie, was made on Donald 
McDonald to uphold the courage of the race. 

Donald now got excited and eager for the 
fray. A space was soon roped off, seconds 
and bottle holders were appointed, and fai r 
play and the rules of the ring sworn to be 
strictly adhered to. 

At it they went, and McDonald made a 
splendid fight, for what he lacked in science 
he made up in courage, activity and endur¬ 
ance. Donald could also take punishment 
unflinchingly, so that he was no mean an¬ 
tagonist, and for a time the English bully 
had plenty to do to beat back the determined 
attacks of the powerful Highlander. 

After a time Hunt succeeded in getting 
in some sledge hammer blows on the ribs 
of his opponent, in the hope of knocking 
him out. However, both men became ex¬ 
hausted, and the fifteenth round terminated 
the struggle, as they did not come up to 
time, so it was declared a drawn battle. 
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Honour was satisfied, and Donald became a 
hero in the eyes of his countrymen, and 
gained the respect of all in the field. 

After a year or two the best alluvial 
claims around Beechworth were worked 
out, and McDonald removed to New South 
Wales, where he took contract work on 
the stations. 

With a mate he started a job of fencing 
for a Mr. McKellar, who owned a station on 
the Billabong at that time, far out on the 
back blocks, and considered almost beyond 
the limits of civilised life. He was a prac¬ 
tical go-ahead Scotchman, without super¬ 
stition or nonsense of any kind, and was 
successful as a pioneer. McKellar was pay¬ 
ing McDonald and his mate a good price, 
and expressed himself as satisfied with the 
work done, saying he had plenty more fenc¬ 
ing to do when that job was completed. 

The partners were earning five and six 
pounds per week without working too hard. 
The other man was a good bush hand, and, 
although delicate at the time, managed to 
get through a fair share of the work. He 
had seen some rough times in the convict 
days, but was getting old and worn out, and 
before the job was quite finished took seri¬ 
ously ill. 

Donald, however, worked away, and did 
all he could for the sick man. 
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Word was sent to the station, and McKel- 
lar forwarded medicine and some nourish¬ 
ing light foods daily. 

McDonald had the job almost completed 
when his mate died. The squatter, with 
some of the station employees, came out and 
held an enquiry as to the cause of death. 
But, before returning to fill up the necessary 
papers and send in his report to the Govern¬ 
ment, McKellar instructed McDonald to 
bury the dead man next morning, as it was 
then too late, and it would be impossible for 
him to come out on the following day. 

Donald had not time to consider what this 
task involved before McKellar and his party 
rode off. 

But when he began to reflect on his duty 
and obligations he got into a perfect dil¬ 
emma as to what was to be done. He had 
never witnessed the Protestant ceremonies 
over their dead, and was resolved that the 
departed should receive all these sacred 
rites. He did not care how elaborate the 
ceremony might be, there was not one jot 
or tittle he would forego in his deep respect 
for the dead. 

Donald moaned in agony of spirit. “How 
am I to bury that man ? I cannot bury that 
man properly,” he would exclaim, and it 
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remained an unsolved problem all through 
the long weary hours of that night. 

When morning at length arrived Donald 
resolved to finish the job and report to 
McKellar the fix he was in, and, by working 
hard all day, had the satisfaction by night¬ 
fall of seeing his task completed. Next 
morning, when he had just finished packing 
up, McKellar arrived on the scene, and, to 
his enquiry, “Well, McDonald, I see you 
have the job finished,” Donald said, “Yes, 
sir.” 

‘‘Very good, very good indeed,” rejoined 
McKellar; “I am just having a look over 
the run, and will see you in at the home¬ 
stead. By the bye, where have you buried 
poor Jack?” 

“Indeed, Mr. McKellar,” seriously ex¬ 
claimed Donald, “Jack is not buried; I 
don’t know how to do it. I cannot burv a 
Protestant.” 

“Well, well, McDonald, if you cannot 
bury a Protestant you have no business to 
be on my property, and the sooner you clear 
away from here the better. Go in at once 
and get your cheque.” And the squatter 
rode off feeling very indignant. 

It is now many years ago since McDonald, 
with his wife and family, settled in a large 
commercial town of Riverina. Among the 
first to welcome him was MacKenzie, a large 
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storekeeper, McDonald’s former mate on 
the diggings. 

MacKenzie had prospered exceedingly 
well, and no one would have known the sleek 
and polished merchant as the rough digger 
of the fifties. 

It was not so with Donald McDonald. 
He had had to work very hard for a mere 
living, and at one time he owed MacKenzie 
a considerable amount for stores, which old 
Mac gave up as a bad debt, and in a pious 
sort of way expressed himself to confiden¬ 
tial friends thus: “Eh, mon, I dinna think 
much o’ that Donal’ McDonal’, syne I see 
him fight a prize fight o’ a Sabbath morn.” 

MacKenzie, however, got paid in full 
afterwards, and Donald McDonald subse¬ 
quently gained many friends. 

How sweet it is and better far to hear 
the charitable remarks prompted by Chris¬ 
tian feelings. When righteous indignation 
had ruffled the old man’s temper or driven 
bin) to excess, the faithful were ready to 
remark, “Something must have annoyed the 
dear, good man,” for Donald had remained 
true to the church of his fathers, and his tall, 
erect form might often be seen among the 
congregation of worshippers with his lamp 
of faith burning brightly, a staff in his 
hands and a light at his feet. For a McDo¬ 
nald, fair and beautiful and robed in white, 
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stands down by the edge of the stream ready 
to lead the old man in safety over its deep 
dark waters. 

Let his co-religionists and fellow country¬ 
men take pride in their champion and patri¬ 
arch, as well as the public of Riverina, and 
for his virtue, honesty, courage and patriot¬ 
ism, love and respect McDonald—McDonald 
of the Isles. 
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O N a small farm of twelve acres and 
some odd perches, situated in the 
townland of Drummargil, in the 
county of Armagh, Ireland, and not far 
from the important town of Tandragee, 
lived a family of the name of Gallagher. 
The holding had passed from father to son 
during several generations, and John, its 
last occupant, was a worthy representative 
of an old and honourable race. 

It was this fact that led Kate MacGinnis, 
years before, to decide in his favour when 
several suitors sought her hand in marriage, 
for, be it understood, the maid of Tandragee 
was the belle of the surrounding country. 

The union,/prompted by sentiments of 
pride and love, proved a happy one, but life 
is not without its trials, and John Gallagher 
did not prosper, however industriously he 
worked. 

After meeting reverses in a bold and un¬ 
daunted spirit for years, his hope and 
courage remained. Some natures would 
have settled down to a struggle for bare 
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existence all their days instead of trying to 
overcome adversity. It was not so with 
Gallagher. His natural intelligence and the 
knowledge which he obtained through read¬ 
ing showed him that there were other fields 
and more lucrative employment open to 
him than as a tenant farmer in a small way 
in an Irish townland. 

When the news of that great land in the 
Southern Ocean, with all its vast and unde¬ 
veloped resources, reached the ears of the 
British public, and the liberal offers made 
by the Government of New South Wales, in 
the year 1839, became known, he recognised 
that the opportunity he longed for was about 
to be realised. 

He was not long in communicating the 
welcome news to his wife, who had already 
fiilly entered into the plans and ambitions 
of her husband. She thought it was the 
duty of a mother to raise up the social 
standing of her family, especially as the 
old blood of the MacGinnis chiefs of Ire¬ 
land ran in her veins. 

Yes, John,” she said, “I will venture 
across the seas, and it is all for the sake of 
the dear children. What is there in Auld 
Ii eland for a Gallagher ? I will not mind 
saying that our landlord is kind and good, 
but what can he do for the bovs when there 
are others with claims of loyalty, who have 
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rendered service to the ruling powers, 
John?” 

“Yes, Kate, it is true for you, the Gal¬ 
laghers are a brave people. They fought 
for the liberty and independence of their 
native land.” 

“God help us, it is a tight nowadays 
against cruel poverty and a struggle to pre¬ 
serve the faith. 1 have seen how it has 
fared with our people. My uncles and bro¬ 
thers have had to clear out to work in the 
factories of Belfast, or on the wharves at 
Glasgow and Liverpool, and the spirit that 
animated our forefathers has passed away 
forever,” she continued, fervently. 

“Kate, my dear, we will save the children 
from such a fate, and the strong arm and 
clear head of a Gallagher must carve out 
its destiny in a free country with equal 
opportunities.” 

Now with a concurrency of opinion events 
moved rapidly, and it was not long before 
the Gallagher found a purchaser for the 
tenant right of his farm, and realised a good 
sum for the stock and crops. But the hour 
was sad when he bade adieu for ever to 
sweet Tandragee, and the dear little home¬ 
stead that had raised so many generations 
of Gallaghers. Strong man though he was 
he felt that the prospect ahead looked 
ominous and full of risk to himself and 
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family, while the generous and spontaneous 
feelings of friendship from all sections of 
the community that his departure evoked 
almost made him regret the step he had taken 
to seek a new land across the ocean. 

That time arrived all too soon, and with 
a pang he severed his connection with for¬ 
mer ties for ever, and a home endeared by 
many a cherished recollection. Some neigh¬ 
bours accompanied him and his family to 
Newry, and from there the emigrants took 
coach for Dublin, bade adieu to the last of 
their friends, and were soon in the metro¬ 
polis of Ireland, strangers in their native 
land. But the courtesy and kindness of the 
Dublin citizens made their sojourn among 
them a very pleasant one, and they were 
also deeply impressed with the beauty of 
this fashionable city, with its ancient and 
elegant buildings, the seat of culture and 
the pride and glory of the Irish people. The 
peasant’s heart beats fast as he reads in a 
living picture the history of his beloved 
land. 

From Dublin they sailed for London, 
where travel and experience taught them 
much. On arrival at this great port they 
set out to find the address of the emigration 
agent. This gentleman was in his office 
when they announced themselves, and he 
gave them all information respecting their 
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present and future proceedings, and they 
found lodgings in the immediate vicinity. 

London, with its vast extent of streets and 
never-ending buildings, may well stagger 
the imagination, and the first difficulty that 
confronts the stranger is its immensity. 
Stretching away to great distances on all 
sides are to be seen many historical and 
magnificent buildings, sights worthy the 
time and attention of any traveller, but the 
Gallaghers were not city folk, so their 
rambles were confined to a limited area. 
Nevertheless they saw much that is interest¬ 
ing, and if it had not been for the imperti¬ 
nence of London boys their stay would have 
been a much more pleasant one. 

Walking abreast, or sometimes a few 
yards ahead, Gallagher might have been 
seen leading his wife and little ones through 
the crowded thoroughfares of this busy city. 

A robust, determined-looking Irishman 
with a blackthorn stick in his hand will, 
under such circumstances, always impress 
the public as something farcical in appear¬ 
ance, and the London youths were not slow 
to embrace the opportunity that mirth and 
smartness indulge. The Gallaghers often 
heard such remarks as “There go the Pad¬ 
dies,” or “Look at the Paddies.” This, of 
course, was annoying to them, and the poor 
emigrants were pleased when the hour of 
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their departure arrived and the good ship 
—the “Star of Hope”—sailed from the 
lhames bound for Sydney Cove. She had 
on board over four hundred souls, includ¬ 
ing passengers and crew. 

It was during the voyage out that manv 
attachments were formed, and the Gallag¬ 
hers, by a kind, sympathetic feeling, made 
ii lendships that were of service at a future 
date. 

They arrived in Port Jackson, after being 
hve months at sea, without a mishap. Syd¬ 
ney, on the shores of this magnificent har¬ 
bour, the first settlement and seat of the 
Government of New South Wales, was for 
bity years in Australian colonisation with¬ 
out a rival, and the commercial advantages 
that she possesses will always give her a 
place among the leading cities of the South¬ 
ern Hemisphere. The period of rapid 
development had not set in at this time, 
and the importation of a desirable popula- 
tion was found to be necessary, as thev 
would form a strong colony under a free 
and responsible government. 

Many that came out at this time were sadly 
isappointed, for the standard rate of wages 
was low, and great dangers stood in the wav 
of poor men settling upon the land, a large 
tract of which was occupied bv a criminal 
population, while in the country dejjreda- 
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tions were continually being committed by 
the blacks, and loss occasioned by them and 
by periodical droughts. 

' The Gallaghers, with many others, were 
compelled to remain in Sydney for a time 
at least. Nevertheless, from this time for¬ 
ward the cattle and sheep runs extended far 
into the interior of the country, and settle¬ 
ments were soon formed at distant ports 
that rose to importance, which grew in 
splendour. 

John Gallagher and his family were soon 
comfortably settled in a neat little cottage 
in Parramatta Street, leading out of the 
city. For a time he found casual employ¬ 
ment at different jobs. Honest, sober, and 
industrious, he soon established a good repu¬ 
tation and was much sought after by 
employers of labour, and eventually found 
regular work with a firm of builders. With 
a young and growing family to provide for 
and educate, a small weekly wage is barely 
sufficient, and if it had not been for the little 
capital that he brought from Ireland, which 
enabled him to buy a town lot and make a 
free home, his comfort and happiness would 
have been very limited indeed. But his 
greatest endeavour, and in this he was ably 
supported by his wife, was to implant those 
moral and Christian principles in the hearts 
of their offspring that had guided him 
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through life. But Sydney society at this 
period, especially that of the working class, 
did not conduce to further that object;. And 
when Father Terry, a Catholic divine and 
a good friend of the Gallaghers, spoke to 
him of a situation he had in the country 
for a married couple on Garryowen Station, 
near Germantown, he decided, after con¬ 
sulting with his wife, to try the bush, for 
Mrs. Gallagher never felt happy in her city 
surroundings and always had a desire for 
a country life. 

John Gallagher sold his little bit of pro¬ 
perty in Parramatta Street at double the 
price it cost him, after which he and the 
family soon got ready for the journey in- 
land, and left the city in a covered waggon¬ 
ette with two splendid horses, the turnout 
recently purchased by Father Terry for the 
use of the station. 

This was the Gallaghers’ first experience 
of country life in Australia. 

When they got clear of the city thev 
found themselves out on the main southern 
road that leads to Port Phillip on the route 
to Garryowen. They passed Homebush in 
the morning, crossed the Liverpool plains 
by midday, reached Campbelltown by dusk, 
and camped there for the night. The coun¬ 
try travelled presented a pleasing aspect, 
with its patches of cultivation and wide 
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clearings of beautiful pasture land. But 
what surprised the Gallaghers most was the 
large holdings with so few sub-divisions, 
paddocks as big as a score of Irish farms. 

It was from the Campbelltown district 
that the pioneers were drawn that settled 
the country around Albury, Wagga and 
Narrandera, and Gallagher learned much 
in this town about the settlers of the inte¬ 
rior. He had letters of introduction to the 
foremost of them from their relatives, as 
many people called to see him; but the hos¬ 
pitality he received as he travelled on was 
unbounded. They arrived at Goulburn 
after a few days, very much pleased with 
the journey. 

This was the limit of close settlement in 
those days, and beyond was the great table¬ 
land of Monaro, and the wild, mountainous 
countrv that runs parallel to the coast of 
New South Wales, the home of numerous 
herds of wild cattle and a refuge and hid¬ 
ing place for outlaws and robbers. To 
the south and west the pioneers had pene¬ 
trated, and Gallagher found that he must 
follow cautiously in the footsteps of more 
experienced men. When the bush track was 
rough, with swift flowing rivers and creeks 
to be forded, and no help was at hand, all 
depended on skill and endurance and cour¬ 
age to bring them successfully through. 
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Within the settled districts of New South 
Wales the roads were good, as the public 
works were begun and completed with con¬ 
vict labour, but from Goulbourn to Port 
Phillip was only a cleared track, and Gal¬ 
lagher had over two hundred miles to travel 
before he reached his destination. 

After two days’ rest and preparation he 
received final instructions from the firm that 
transacted all business for the station, and 
once more Gallagher set out on his journev. 
He had not proceeded far when he found 
his progress impeded in many ways. How¬ 
ever, they succeeded in crossing the Pish 
River, and passed through Gunning on the 
third day. The next place they arrived at 
was Yass, where they crossed the river in 
safety. It was near Yass, too, that thev 
stopped for the night at a settler’s place— 
a family of the name of Conroy—and re¬ 
ceived great hospitality. 

Mrs. Conroy, the dear good soul, was full 
of sympathy for her countrywoman, and 
Mrs. Gallagher and she sat by the fire and 
talked together for hours. Among the sub¬ 
jects discussed was “Fisher’s Ghost,” and 
Mrs. Conroy was able to give a full and 
graphic account of this remarkable dis¬ 
covery. 

Poor woman, she had not the least sus¬ 
picion that in a few years to come another 
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tragedy, more cruel and revolting in its 
nature, would darken the pages of history 
in New South Wales. 

Conroy’s Gap, on the Main Southern 
Road, where the members of this family, 
numbering six or seven, were cruelly but¬ 
chered, is often pointed out to the traveller 
who passes that way. 

But, to resume, the Gallaghers again 
made an early start and pushed on, as their 
desire was to cross the Murrumbidgee River 
at a favourable time. 

They met with few settlers on the track 
and less hospitality; nevertheless they suc¬ 
ceeded very well, and passed through rough 
country, eventually coming within a day’s 
journey of Gundagai. 

Here they met some overlanders, men 
who were returning after delivering cattle to 
stock the runs on the Lower Murray. These 
men were apparently friendly, but very mis¬ 
leading in their statements. Gallagher 
asked one of them, an old chap riding a jet 
black mare, how far it was to Gundagai. 

The man replied, “Sure and is it Gunda¬ 
gai you are going to"? Faith, if it is, you 
will find it a very strange country, for the 
geese all walk barefooted there.” 

Gallagher also heard him remark as they 
rode off that he was a pure merino, and 
something worse. These men belonged to 
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the convict class, and Gallagher had had 
some experience with them in Sydney. But 
in the bush they are a bad lot to come in con¬ 
tact with, as they can take advantage of any 
honest man with impunity. Nevertheless 
he reached Gundagai early next day, a place 
of some importance to the traveller, consist¬ 
ing of a few bark huts on the flats of the 
Murrumbidgee—a wide stream with high 
banks and carrying a large volume of water. 
The Gallaghers camped here for the night 
and forded the river on the next day. 

The old township of Gundagai, as is now 
well known, was swept away by a flood a few 
years afterwards, and close on two hundred 
people were drowned, a fact that fully 
demonstrated the folly of living too close 
on low ground to any rapidly rising river. 

From the Murrumbidgee south the coun¬ 
try changes, and the travellers met with 
obstacles. They passed over the crossing at 
Adelong, through Tarcutta, and, with a clear 
run to Garryowen, where they arrived in 
due time, found that the station and 
homestead were a few T miles oft the road and 
lay to the left, close to the hills, and was 
named “Yarrara.” 

It was here the Gallaghers domiciled, and 
the few station hands heartily welcomed 
them to Yarrara, beautiful Yarrara, 
where the tribes met in days long ago, and 
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where, among the hills the storm cloud 
bursts that swells each rivulet, giving power 
to the mountain torrents and tilling the 
mighty Billabong with its foaming, rushing 
waters that roll and tear for miles across 
Southern Riverina till, robbed of its strength 
and subdued, it flows gently on, and is lost 
in the sand of the plains. 

At Yarrara, where the pioneer found 
his home and his herds multiplied on its 
rich pasture lands, with shelter in the hills 
and shade on the plains, cool, moist and 
salubrious, the conditions were entirely 
favourable, so Gallagher and his sons gained 
experience and became good bushmen. 

His family consisted of four boys and one 
girl, Kate, who was the eldest, and who in¬ 
herited all her mother’s beauty, with the 
physical development of a Gallagher. Tall 
and stately, she was peerless among her sex, 
for Kate was well educated and had a re¬ 
fined, captivating manner. The boys, John, 
Thomas, and Edward, were sturdy lads, 
whose ages ranged from twelve to seven¬ 
teen years. But poor little Joseph, the 
hunchback, who was born in Sydney, was 
the youngest and last of the family, and 
came in for a large share of the parents’ 
care and affection. In the new home and 
altered surroundings there was much that 
appealed to the peasants’ hearts, and the 
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Gallaghers were pleased with the life in the 
Australian bush. 

Soon the boys were at home in the saddle, 
and proved themselves good hands at stock 
mustering and droving. 

. Melbourne at this time had become a ship¬ 
ping port, and was the depot for wool, hides 
and tallow. A limited market was also 
found for live stock, and John Gallagher 
had a few trips into Port Phillip district. 
Ihe country south of the Murray was highly 
spoken of as good agricultural land by all 
who passed through the new territory. The 
station hands were all ticket-of-leave men; 
nevertheless our worthy friends found them 
good and loyal mates, but, of course, they 
were all picked and good workers. 

It was on Yarrara run that Gallagher 
became an experienced bushman, when the 
future colony of Victoria was being settled 
upon. Those who got the land on easy con¬ 
ditions then became very wealthv after¬ 
wards. 

With a view to bettering his position in 
life, Gallagher resolved, after a few years’ 
residence on Yarrara, to sever his connec¬ 
tion with the station and take up land south 
of the Murray. A friend of Gallagher, 
named Edward Murphy, had a beautiful 
farm on Reedy Creek, near Wangaratta, 
and Gallagher often stopped at his place 
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when going to MelbQurne and coming back 
again. 

It was partly through his advice, but more 
from his own knowledge of the country, 
that Gallagher took up land adjoining his 
friend, as the soil was good, in fact no bet¬ 
ter was to be found in all the North-Eastern 
districts. 

After a time the Gallaghers removed to 
their new abode. They all had practical 
experience of pioneer life, which was well, 
for a home has to be hewn and formed in 
the wild bush. Clearing takes time and a 
vast amount of labour, consequently a year 
or two must elapse before the forest can be 
subdued and the earth made to yield her 
fruits to the husbandman’s care and toil. 

Those were happy days. All through the 
winter and spring, Gallagher with his young 
family, was busy at the work of grubbing, 
clearing and fencing the land. Edward 
Murphy called frequently to advise and 
superintend the work in progress, and was 
always made welcome by the Gallaghers. 
Little Joe was his favourite, and the boy 
became very much attached to him. 

Kate, however, impressed Murphy most, 
and he was resolved to lay siege to her heart 
and capture her hand. But difficulties stood 
in the way, for he was middle aged and not 
over handsome at any time, while Kate, the 
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vixen, put an inordinate value on her per¬ 
sonal charms and accomplishments and had 
her own ideal of a husband—a cultured 
gentleman. Nothing less would suit haughty 
Kate. Yet, notwithstanding this little dif¬ 
ference between them, the suitor had good 
hopes, and the friendship of Murphy and 
his neighbours strengthened day by day. 

As time wore on the Gallaghers became 
comfortably settled. The land was all 
fenced in, a small acreage was under crop, 
and, with a good herd of cattle, their pros¬ 
pects for the future looked encouraging. 

Murphy’s attachment to Kate became 
well known to the parents and met with 
their approval. The mother took every 
opportunity to impress upon her daughter 
the wisdom of such an alliance. 

“Kate, my darling,” she would say, 
“sure, it’s the fortunate girl you are to have 
the offer of such a good home, and Ned. 
the poor fellow, worships the very ground 
you tread on. You will be close to your 
mother and can assist your brothers in 
many ways. It will be the glad day for poor 
little Joe. I feel anxious for the child sup¬ 
posing anything should happen to your 
father or myself; so Kate, my dear, do your 
duty and God will bless and protect you to 
the longest day of your life.” 
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Kate, however, took very good care not 
to commit herself in any way by what she 
replied, and if her mother pressed the mat¬ 
ter too far she would show impatience, 
ending by pettishly asking, “Do you wish 
to get rid of me?” After such scenes as 
these Mrs. Gallagher became more careful 
in her remarks, yet she continued to believe 
in the influence that she could bring to bear 
upon her children. So the hopes and am¬ 
bitions of the Gallaghers in regard to their 
daughter remained unimpaired. 

It was just at this time the news of the 
gold discovery became known, and it had a 
wonderful effect on colonial society, as 
many of the settlers abandoned good homes 
and profitable employment to go in quest 
of the precious metal. For a time all went 
well with the adventurers, as the fame of 
Australia and the glory of the goldfields 
drew thousands from other lands. The Gal¬ 
laghers, with others, Were ready to embrace 
such an opportunity, and when the Ovens 
and Woolshed diggings broke out, were 
among the first on the field. Soon towns 
sprang up, and the foundation of Beech- 
worth was laid on a sure and permanent 
basis, for thousands of diggers from the 
western fields poured over the hills. The 
Chiltern valley and the surrounding dis- 
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tricts were rich in alluvial deposit, and at¬ 
tracted the digger and adventurer. 

Likewise, John Gallagher and his sons 
secured a rich claim that promised a fortune 
and independence, so they went to work 
with a will. 

Every week’s work showed a good return. 

The adjoining claim was held by four 
young men, namely, Harry Chernsdale and 
Jack Taylor, both Englishmen, with Yan¬ 
kee Bill, and Sam Wallace, a braw Scotch¬ 
man. This claim was the richest in the 
field and the young men were the envy of 
all on the new rush. “Gentleman Harry,” 
as Chernsdale was called, was their leader 
and captain. He was known to be scion of 
a noble English family. His luck as a dig¬ 
ger was phenomenal. 

Kate Gallagher first met “Gentleman 
Harry” in Beech worth, and he escorted her 
to her father’s claim. Kate was pleased 
and flattered with his attentions. Cherns¬ 
dale, on his part, fell in love with the Aus¬ 
tralian beauty. However, he could not in¬ 
trude further then and retired fully re¬ 
solved to renew his acquaintance at an early 
date, and, if possible, win the hand that 
smote the heart. 

Soon a vast population was attracted to 
this renowned goldfield, and the town of 
Beechworth grew rapidly. On Beedy 
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Creek the settlers took advantage of a local 
market as farm produce brought fabulous 
prices. There were only Mrs. Gallagher, 
Kate and Joseph on the farm, and Edward 
Murphy had resolved to go carrying on the 
road. The charge for conveying goods 
from Melbourne to the diggings was very 
high. 

Murphy was over at Gallagher’s, and it 
was there arranged that little Joe should 
look after Murphy’s place in his absence. 
Murphy set out next day, and little Joseph, 
the hunchback, was the only man about the 
place, and felt that he was now a man of 
some importance. He was pleased to have 
an opportunity of earning a few pounds 
and was very attentive to his duties, and 
might be seen moving about with that rest¬ 
less energy so peculiar to people of physical 
deformity, or mounted on a good horse, was 
ready to bring in the milkers, have a look 
to the fences or do anything requiring 
speed and promptness. 

Joseph was also mischievous, and a 
favourite game of liis was to surprise 
travellers by charging along the road at 
break-neck speed on a powerful horse. 

One evening, just at dusk, two travellers 
came along. Joseph was up in a close, 
bushy tree in front of Murphy’s house at 
the time, catapult in hand and his pockets 
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full of stones waiting for a chance to knock 
over a cockatoo or parrot, when suddenly 
his attention was drawn to the two 
worthies, Micky Free and Sammy-go-Easy, 
well-known characters that travelled about 
doing odd jobs for the settlers in the North- 
Eastern districts of Victoria. The travel¬ 
lers laid their swags down and looked 
around in a very self-satisfied manner, 
Sammy remarking what a beautiful home 
Murphy had and how comfortable they 
could make themselves for a week or two. 

Mick pointed to the vegetable garden and 
all the fruit trees in full bearing and 
said:— 

“Sammy, it was I that told you all 
about it for I worked at this place last har¬ 
vest time, but you, Sammy, could never do 
a day’s work to please him.” 

Sammy replied, “I am not going to try 
either, none of your nigger drivers for me. 
I can work when wages are good and when 
the hot winds ripen the corn. Did not the 
Gipsy woman in Surrey tell me I would 
pick up a fortune far away from old Eng¬ 
land, and what need is there for me to 
bother myself about hard work when luck 
is on my side ? However, I will have a look 
at the inside of the house, and Mr. Murphy, 
if the board and lodgings suit, Sammy-go- 
Easy will bear no malice for the very un- 
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kind remarks you once made about him.” 
So saying, Sammy proceeded to open the 
door when a terrier dog of Murphy’s 
rushed from behind the house and went for 
the intruder, tore his trousers, and would 
} ive done more damage only Micky Free 
rushed at him with stick in hand. It would 
have fared ill for the dog only Micky got 
a blow from a stone on the side of the face 
that stunned and bothered him entirely, as 
he could not make out for the life of him 
where it came from. 

They both entered the house, however, 
aid were saluted by the uncharitable re¬ 
marks of Murphy’s cockatoo, who 
screeched:—“What brings you loafers 
about here? Go and eat grass, go and eat 
grass.” They looked around to see where 
the voice came from, but did not detect the 
bird, after which they settled down to busi¬ 
ness, spread out their blankets and made 
preparations to spend the night comfort¬ 
ably. Sammy-go-Easy went out to pick up 
a few sticks to light a fire and get the 
supper ready, and was stooping to pick up 
a piece of wood when he got a blow from 
a stone on the back of the hand that made 
him cry out with pain and brought Micky 
to the door to see what was the matter. 
Things were now beginning to look lively 
and they talked away in a very excited 
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manner for some time. Eventually tlie fire 
was lighted and Micky Free went down to 
the water-hole to fill the billy-can. He was 
in the act of stooping down with the vessel 
when Murphy’s billy-goat, which was 
standing close under the shade of some 
bushes, came full butt at Micky unobserved, 
and gave him a butt on the seat of his 
trousers that sent him sprawling into five 
feet of water and mud. 

Poor Micky! His plight was ludicrous 
in the extreme. He got out the best way he 
could, braying like a donkey, which speed¬ 
ily brought Sam to the scene. Where the 
blow came from remained a profound mys¬ 
tery. However, the billy-can was filled and 
both worthies retired to the house to pre¬ 
pare supper, and Mike to dry his clothes. 

Joe Gallagher, in the meantime, was en¬ 
joying the fun and was determined to pro¬ 
long its agony. In the hope of shifting 
them off Murphy’s premises he now de¬ 
scended the tree and got round to the back 
of the house, climbed up another tree that 
was projecting its limbs over the roof and 
moved stealthily forward to the chimnev, 
tied a string around a loose brick arid 
again took up his position among the deep 
foliage of a tree. 

Under the influence of a cheerful fire and 
the prospect of a good supper the troubles 
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of Sam and Mike speedily vanished. They 
were both enjoying the pipe, and it was 
beautiful to see how the smoke rose up in 
curls and then broke oft into fantastic 
shapes before it settled in a dense cloud 
overhead, much to the annoyance of the 
cockatoo, who was forced to shift his posi¬ 
tion several times. But the weary and sel¬ 
fish travellers were not disposed to be 
considerate, as lulled in sweet reverie, they 
scarcely noticed how speedily the billy 
boiled, and Sam was just about to prepare 
afternoon tea for two when a brick, end on, 
descended the flue, entered the billy-can 
and knocked the bottom clean out, almost 
extinguishing the fire as well, while there 
arose such a cloud of steam, ashes and 
smoke that made them think that the Day 
of Judgment had arrived. 

Mike was the first to give vent to his feel¬ 
ings, expressing his belief that the place 
was haunted, and that he would not take 
fifty pounds to stop there all night, at the 
same time rolling up his swag, Sam follow¬ 
ing suit. As they left the place the cocka¬ 
too poured forth the vials of his wrath 
upon them. However, they were pleased 
to escape with their lives and made tracks 
up the road, in double quick time. Next 
day Joe Gallagher discovered their camp 
about five miles away. 
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Edward Murphy returned to his farm a 
few days after the adventure, and was very 
well pleased with Joseph’s success. Not 
only did he pay him well, but he also brought 
Mrs. Gallagher and Kate the making of a 
silk dress each, from Melbourne. The 
ladies were pleased and Murphy felt that 
at last he had made an impression on the 
redoubtable Kate. 

After remaining a day or two at home 
business engagements again called him to 
the road, a fresh team was put in harness 
and once again Joseph remained in charge 
of the farm. 

Kate Gallagher had been several times 
to Beechworth, where she always contrived 
to meet her young man, “Gentleman 
Harry.” She now insisted on taking a 
situation as housemaid and waitress at the 
principal hotel, and went to Beechworth 
for that purpose. But Kate had other 
objects in view, and it was not on a lonely 
farm in the Australian bush that her ambi¬ 
tion could be realised, for she was told that 
a young woman of her appearance was lost 
in such a place. 

Beechworth, centrally situated on ele¬ 
vated land, surrounded by hills and gullies, 
heavily timbered and rich in vegetation, 
with Lake Keifeid in the distance, could 
boast of scenery and a bracing climate un- 
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surpassed by anything in Australia, and 
when the wealth from the diggings began 
to flow in, its gaiety and pleasures added to 
the sum total of human happiness. 

Woman, beautiful woman! Oh, what an 
earthly paradise your presence creates. If 
there is anything that wealth can do to win 
thy smiles or promote thy happiness, a 
hundred suitors are ready with purse and 
hand to do thy bidding. 

Kate Gallagher, in her calling had come 
in contact with numerous men, many of 
whom became deeply enamoured of her, and 
it took great tact and skill to check their 
advances without giving offence, for they 
were rough and ready, but with manly and 
generous impulses. Kate Gallagher was a 
woman so fashioned that it was not any 
man who could win her love, no matter what 
sacrifice he made, or how true and noble 
was his mind. She had her ideal of a hus¬ 
band and a heart to give away when she 
found her ideal and Chernsdale filled the 
bill. 

It is not surprising, then, that when 
Harry whispered into her ear his deep pas¬ 
sion and told her of his home in England— 
the lovely mansion with the landed estates, 
the tenants, the servants and retainers, the 
high position his family held by birth and 
blood, entitling them, to the first place in the 
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land with a seat in the House of Lords— 
that Kate almost succumbed to his persua¬ 
sions. 

The picture was serenely beautiful. It 
was too magnificent and Kate would not 
accept it. But Harry—her dear Harry— 
she could not afford to part with him. Thus 
their love and wooing went on. 

At this time Chernsdale had amassed 
considerable wealth, and he knew that the 
claim would would soon be worked out, but 
just as that happened, another event took 
place. 

A clergyman of the Church of England 
was on his rounds to the diggings at the 
time, and Harry took the opportunity to 
secure a bride who showed such loyalty" and 
self-respect when placed in a position ex¬ 
posed to temptation and freedom. Kate 
was quite willing that the marriage should 
take place, but they were forced to marry 
without the consent of her parents, for 
Murphy and religion were the lions in the 
path. This was very unfortunate, for Kate 
was a good girl and loved her parents 
dearly. 

Edward Murphy, when the news of the 
marriage reached him, felt the blow very 
acutely, as he had cherished with a fond 
hope his future happiness with beautiful 
Kate Gallagher, the pride and ambition of 
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his heart and the glory of his eyes. But 
all had now passed away like a beautiful 
dream, and he awoke to find himself a lone 
and a desolate man in the world, on the 
downward track of life, never again to put 
his trust in fickle woman. But Murphy’s 
friends respected him all the more, as it 
was better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all; and indeed Mrs. Gal¬ 
lagher felt for poor Ned, and wept when 
she heard of his sorrow, remarking, 
“Murphy, kind and true! Poor Murphy! 
Oh, it was the unlucky day for you when 
Kate went to Beechworth!” 

Chernsdale, with his wife, went to South 
Australia, where they settled and took up 
land, remaining there for years. It was a 
glorious climate, for the gentle breezes 
from the Southern Ocean tempered the 
fierce heat of the Australian sun, and the 
moisture that fell in the coastal districts on 
its rich virgin soil gives splendid returns 
to pastoralists and agriculturalists, fruit 
and grain growing in abundance. Harry 
Chernsdale had a beautiful home with 
every luxury that wealth could procure. So 
far their married life had been all sunshine, 
and their domestic happiness was complete 
when a boy and girl arrived to gladden the 
home and to strengthen the ties that bound 
them together. 
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A day came, however, when they were 
reluctantly forced to bid adieu for ever to 
their bright Australian home. A letter 
arrived from dear old England to the 
effect that Harry Chernsdale was wanted 
there to fill a vacant place and take up and 
carry the title to a long line of noble ances¬ 
tors, for his elder brother had passed away 
without issue. 

When Harry and his family left our 
shores to fill that high position and to in¬ 
troduce his wife among the noblest in the 
land, he carried with him the good wishes 
and respect of many an Australian heart. 

The Gallaghers felt the loss of Kate and 
her apostacv very much, but they soon re¬ 
covered from their grief, for, under the 
soothing influence of Catholic piety, their 
faith in God’s power and care remained 
strong and the Gallagher boys were with 
their parents in religion and family pride, 
so they had much to be thankful for, and 
at no period of their lives did the prospect 
for the future look brighter. Farming and 
gold digging were paying well. A few 
years of such luck and the Gallaghers 
would be quite independent of labour. 

Through inexperience, however, acci¬ 
dents will sometimes happen on the dig¬ 
gings, and a fall of earth was the cause of 
John Gallagher’s sudden and unexpected 
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death. Luckily the boys escaped, but could 
render no assistance to their father in any 
way. An examination of the claim after¬ 
wards showed that he should not have 
risked so much without timbering up, as 
he was working on the face of the drive at 
the time of the accident. 

The news of his death was a great shock 
to poor Mrs. Gallagher and the boys. Even 
poor little Joseph wept bitterly and refused 
to be reconciled to his loss for several days. 

After their father’s death the mother 
wanted the boys to come home to farm, but 
they refused to leave the diggings, so Joe 
and the mother were left in undisputed 
possession of the land. 

At the time when Mrs. Gallagher was 
stricken with grief the service of a neigh¬ 
bour and friend were much needed, and 
Edward Murphy was that friend. 

He made all arrangements for the 
funeral, and saw everything carried out in 
a manner creditable to the family, and with 
due respect for the dead. 

John Gallagher was buried in the Wan- 
garatta cemetery. 

A few months after this sad event 
Murphy and Joe might be seen driving a 
splendid team of horses, with supplies for 
the diggers. They continued their calling 
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for years afterwards till the prices were 
reduced. 

Just at this time the Free Selection Act 
came into force. Murphy and Joe Gal¬ 
lagher took up on a large area on Docker’s 
Plain. Joe stood to his mother all the time, 
but his brothers drifted away to other 
parts of the colonies and were seldom heard 
of, 

In agricultural pursuits Joseph Gal¬ 
lagher became very expert and developed 
a rare knowledge in his judgment of stock 
which enabled him to make many profitable 
deals. In the course of time he added much 
land to his former area by buying out ad¬ 
joining selections when the conditions were 
fulfilled. 

It was in the year 1884 that Edward 
Murphy, then an old man, died and left 
Joseph all his possessions, real and per¬ 
sonal. Joseph, however, felt the loss of his 
old friend very much, and was surprised 
to find that Murphy had made him sole 
heir to the property and left nothing to the 
Church. 

Mrs. Gallagher was now getting feeble, 
and the child about whom she had always 
been anxious—the poor little hunchback 
— Was now ver y wealthy and displayed 
that restless energy that enabled him to 
overcome every obstacle in life which stood 
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in the path to success, and when she, too, 
passed away, his hand smoothed her pillow, 
and his voice cheered the broken spirit, his 
wisdom and his love led her to the Saviour 
and the Cross, in whom she always put 
her trust. She received the Last Sacra¬ 
ment of the Church. 

Joseph Gallagher, with** all his wealth, 
was now without a loved or dear one. 

But quick and decisive in all his actions 
he soon set about to find the Gallagher 
brothers, those tall, sturdy men of the race 
that he sprang from. 

They must come and share in his pro¬ 
sperity. By advertising in all the city 
papers and appointing agents to make en¬ 
quiries, Joseph Gallagher was enabled to 
trace them, and what was more, he got a 
fair idea of their characters and habits of 
of life. John was dead. Thomas was a 
drunkard. Edward had married and had a 
large family, and with regard to him and 
his wife, he received a favourable report. 
They were living at Maitland, on the 
Hunter River, New South Wales. 

The inducements that Joseph held out 
were sufficient to bring the family to Wan- 
garatta, and when Joseph beheld the 
healthy boys and girls—the future men and 
women of the Gallagher race—his love and 
pride were stirred, and the big heart and 
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generous nature of Joseph Gallagher had 
found those worthy of friendship. His 
lands on Docker’s Plains, between three 
and four thousand acres, together with the 
Reedy Creek farm and other detached pro¬ 
perties, would lind employment and be an 
inducement for his nephews to pull in the 
same boat with their uncle, and indeed the 
boys were up to his expectations. It was 
pleasing to see Joseph Gallagher, now a 
man with a big family, take all the respon¬ 
sibility of their education and advance¬ 
ment in life upon his own shoulders. 

Edward and Joseph, after distinguishing 
themselves at the Public School, were sent 
to College. Joseph entered the Church 
and became a Roman Catholic clergyman. 
Edward became a doctor, having a large 
practice in one of the cities. Kate and 
Mary married comfortably and settled in 
the district. 

Joseph Gallagher, full of years and ripe 
in good deeds, passed away, leaving his 
brother and the family all his wealth, and 
the estate was valued at over seventy thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

John, Thomas and Patrick were engaged 
in farming pursuits, and when the call was 
made for the First Australian Contingent, 
Thomas, who was a member of the local 
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corps of volunteers, decided to go to South 
Africa and fight for Queen and Empire. 

On the Modder River and at Magersfon- 
tein where reverse and glory marked each 
passage of our arms ere victory crowned 
the efforts of the troops and Kimberley was 
relieved, no act of chivalry performed, no 
heroic stand made excelled the brilliant act 
of Trooper Gallagher, who rushed across 
the open veldt amid a shower of bullets to 
the rescue of a brave young English officer, 
who was dismounted and fighting against 
fearful odds. To give the Boers credit, 
however, they did not fire when Gallagher 
and Captain Chernsdale rode for their lives 
to get within the British lines. 

It was the first time these two brave sol¬ 
diers had met, and when they came to know 
the blood relationship that existed between 
them their joy was intensified. 

Gallagher’s heroism was not to go unre¬ 
warded. He received the Victoria Cross 
for his bravery, and the knowledge that in 
fighting for Queen and Country we are 
fighting for our flesh and blood and the 
glorious liberty under the Elag for all races 
and people, has stimulated many an Aus¬ 
tralian heart since then. 

An d now, dear reader, let the life and 
memory of Joseph Gallagher be an example 
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to you. He was the instrument in God’s 
hands that was to deliver his people from 
the bondage of poverty and raise them to 
the position they now occupy—a family 
whose forefathers were great and powerful 
among the mighty chiefs of Ulster. 
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SETH GARDNER OR THE KIND- 
HEARTED NIGGER. 


S IXTY years ago the opportunity to 
secure a sound education in the 
country districts of New South 
Wales was very limited, and the few 
schools that did exist at that time in the 
bush towns were well patronised. They 
were generally situated in private lands 
and conducted by men of good scholarship, 
but deficient in self-restraint—men who 
had missed their mark or ambition in life 
and adopted teaching for a living. 

Wagga Wagga, a town on the banks of 
the Murrumbidgee, was at this time a place 
of some importance. It was from here that 
the station hands found employment on the 
runs lower down the river, and to Wagga 
they returned for a holiday and to spend 
their surplus cash. 

After months of self denial in the lonely 
bush, Seth Gardner, an American darky, 
a cook by profession, who had been work¬ 
ing in the district for the last two years, 
a month previously left Narrandera station 
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with a large cheque, intending to go down 
to Melbourne and ship for England, but 
only got as far as Albury when a desire 
to be sociable led him into company, the 
outcome of which was a spree in which his 
plan was indefinitely postponed. 

Shortly after this he returned to Wagga 
penniless and was camped outside the 
school fence one morning, near the latter 
end of July, when a bright, cheery, little fel- 
low came along, walked up to his camp and 
entered into conversation. 

Seth was pleased and felt interested, 
saying to the small stranger, “Well, mv 
boy, have you come to school?” 

‘‘Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 

“How do you like going to school,” 

“Hot very well, sir,” said the boy, 
me^ Se ^ 16 se ^ 00 ^ mas ^ er * s always beating 

“What does he beat you for, my lad?” 

“I don’t know.” 


“Does he beat all the boys alike 1 ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Some other boys now came up and veri¬ 
fied all their companion’s statements, and 
give ocular demonstration of the truthful¬ 
ness of their assertions by exhibiting blue 
marks on their hands and legs. 8 
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Seeing this the darky exclaimed, “Well, 
well, well, dat am awful to beat poor boy 
like dat. I never thought dat dere was 
such cruelty practised in dis fair land at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century. 
Dat am far worse dan de cruel slavery days, 
fit must be a great brute to beat boys so, 
and if I was only to stop in Wagga I would 
make it my business to give dat fellow a 
jolly good hiding. But Seth must be oft, 
’cause he has no tucker.” 

The boys at once exclaimed, “We will give 
you some food,” and Seth’s clean white 
pillowslip soon got tilled, all the boys shar¬ 
ing their lunch with the poor traveller. 
One boy gave him a great lump of plum 
pudding, which made him exclaim, “Look 
out dere, or else you will sink de blessed 
ship. Now I am right for de track, and I 
will tell you, my boys, what to do. Get all 
into school and de first one dat gets 
molested by de brute let him cry out, ‘Mur¬ 
der! Murder! Murder!’ and I will soon 
be about to punish de reptile.” 

It was about eleven o’clock when there 
was heard in the vicinity of the school a 
most unearthly scream as of a boy evi- 
dentlv in great pain, and in danger of his 
life, crying out ‘ ‘ Murder! ” 

It turned out that the schoolmaster had 
occasion to correct one of his pupils for 
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some trifling misadventure, when the boy 
created such a confounded row that he was 
compelled to use stringent measures to re¬ 
store order, and was in the act of further 
chastising hmi, when the door burst open 
and a man of colour rushed up in an excited 
manner and struck the schoolmaster a well- 
directed blow with his closed fist, that 
floored him. The teacher, however, was a 
game one, and rose to his feet to meet his 
a nutg°ni s t, when Seth exclaimed, 6 6 You 
ruffian, how dare you kill a poor boy?” at 
the same time giving him a left hander 
that brought him down again. 

The quarrel might have ended at this, as 
feeth was preparing to leave, when the 
schoolmaster rushed him, and the darkv 
more m contempt than anger, lifted him 
bodily clean off his feet and threw him over 
some forms. 

Setli did not wait to see the amount of 

injury he had inflicted but cleared out at 
once. 

The news soon spread throughout the 
town that their very worthy and highly- 
esteemed schoolmaster had met with a 
cowardly and unprovoked assault at the 
hi nds of a blackfellow. 

The police were quickly informed and on 
the scene, and after conveying the school¬ 
master on a stretcher to the hospital they 
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immediately proceeded over to North 
Wagga and from the aboriginal camp 
arrested the black, Jacky Jacky. 

The schoolmaster’s injuries were found 
to be serious. A rib was broken and he 
was badly bruised about the body. 

A week or two elapsed before he was able 
to appear to assist in the prosecution of the 
case for assault. When he did so the poor 
blackfellow was speedily acquitted, as the 
schoolmaster easily proved him not to be 
identical with his assailant. 

In the meantime Seth Gardner was put¬ 
ting miles and miles between him and the 
limb of the law. He would not go back to 
his late employer, where he was sure to 
obtain work, but went farther away, passed 
Jerilderie and followed the Billabong 
Creek till he came to Coree Station, whence 
he sought and found employment with a 
Mr. Finley. It was a good place, and the 
people were very kind, Seth’s services 
being appreciated and he was as happy as 
the day was long. The time passed plea¬ 
santly. In the twilight gloaming after his 
day’s work was finished and the nigger’s 
heart was glad, he could often be heard 
singing and playing on the banjo his 
favourite air “Kentucky Far Away.” 

One afternoon, about three or four 
o’clock he was busy as usual in the kitchen 
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when just a minute previously he noticed 
the two little daughters of his master play¬ 
ing close to the dam about two hundred 
yards from the house. It was full at the 
time and very deep, and when he heard his 
mistress scream divined at once what was 
the matter and quickly ran down to the 
dam, but could find no trace of the children. 

Taking the situation in at a glance, he 
did not hesitate a second, but dived in and 
brought them out. Help was soon at hand 
and Seth’s courage and promptness were 
amply rewarded when he saw the dear 
little children restored to consciousness. 

After this event he became a great 
favourite with all hands on the station, 
where he remained close on two years. He 
could not be prevailed upon to stav longer 
when he made up his mind for a change. 

Not to England this time would he go, 
but up North to Queensland where the 
yellow dust was to be found. So Seth 
tramped with his pack up to Melbourne. 
He arrived there as strong in resolution to 
overcome temptation as he was in courage. 
From this port he worked his way right up 
to Queensland, for Seth was an old sailor 
and the sea had attractions for him. But 
the inducements that Australia offered 
made him forego that life and follow the 
diggings. He had worked at Gympie, 
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Charters Towers, the Palmer, and on all 
the old and well-established fields that were 
discovered over twenty years ago. There 
were times when he could put his hand on 
a few thousand pounds, but speculation 
and a generous feeling towards his fellow 
men brought him to poverty at last, and 
try his best he could not succeed again. 
Misfortune, they say, never comes single- 
handed, and Seth took the fever and ague 
and was confined to bed for six months in 
the Rockhampton Hospital. After leaving 
this institution temporarily cured a change 
of climate became necessary, and the doc¬ 
tors recommended him to go South. 

Acting on this advice Seth went down to 
the shipping and got among his old chums 
the sailors. He soon found friends and 
obtained a free passage to Sydney. 

He arrived at Port Jackson greatly 
improved in health, and resolved to stop in 
this city for a little time before going up 
country, for he longed to breathe again the 
beautiful air on the banks of the Murrain- 
bidgee. -A. few inoirtbs ciftciwciids found 
him once again in Wagga Wagga comple¬ 
tely restored to health and ready for any 
kind of a job. Employment was not so easy 
to obtain, and as Seth could hear of nothing 
in town, he decided to make for the kind¬ 
ness of the squatters. 
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It was late in the afternoon when Seth 
and two fellow strangers reached Sandy 
-Bar Station on the Murruinbidgee, ninety 
miles below Narrandera. After seeing the 
proprietor and failing to obtain work, they 
were offered hospitality, which was readily 
accepted. J 

At the rear of the homestead was a large 
dining room and kitchen where the station 
hands and travellers had their meals. The 
men’s huts were some distance away. Seth 
and his two companions were just in time 
for supper, and were served with a large 
plate of curried mutton stew, with plenty 
of good home-made bread and tea, which 
they relished very much. 

Their meal was just finished when the 
mistress came into the kitchen for some hot 
water. Seth was speaking to the cook at the 
tl “® an< ^ noticed her looking verv intentlv 
at them. Suddenly she spoke and asked him 
if his name was Seth Gardner. Seth 
answered that it was, which seemed to 
please her very much, for she invited him 
into the house to be introduced to her hus¬ 
band, Mr. Fisher, who said, “I am very 
pleased to meet an old friend of my wife. 
Indeed it affords me great pleasure to wel- 
come you to our homestead. Apart alto¬ 
gether from the knowledge that you once 
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saved her life, I shall ever feel grateful to 
the coloured race of America, as I know 
from experience when a boy at school at 
Wagga Wagga, of their friendship and 
kindness.” 

“Yes,” said Seth, “and brutality also in 
giving a poor schoolmaster a thrashing, 
which I often felt sorry for doing. But de 
knowledge that it was de means of bringing 
me to Coree Station and saving de lives of 
de two little girls, one of dem I now see 
before me grown up to such a beautiful and 
grand lady, if it was not for dat, I say my 
conscience would give me great trouble.” 

“Well, Gardner,” said Mr. Fisher, “it is 
not the first time we have met. You must 
remember the boy that put the lump of 
plum pudding in your bag.” 

“Indeed I do, sir,” replied Seth, “and 
Seth Gardner is glad dat Miss Finley has 
got such a kind-hearted gentleman for a 
husband.” 

“My worthy friend,” said Mr. Fisher 
“it is my wish that you should remain at 
Sandy Bar Station. I shall give you good 
wages and a comfortable home, but bear 
this in mind, your fidelity I value more 
than your labour.” 

“I am very pleased,” gratefully replied 
Seth, “to accept your kind offer, and I will 
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remain here all de time dat de Lord will 
spare me to live. I thank Him very much 
for de blessings He send along.” 

Sandy Ear Station, on the banks of the 
Murrumbidgee, with its rich pastoral lands 
and water frontages, is one of the largest 
and best sheep stations in all Riverina, and 
under the management of its splendid and 
energetic owner, is a profitable property. 
Mr. Fisher was very wealthy. It is in this 
home that we find Seth after years of travel 
and toil, happy himself and spreading iov 
and peace among others, for the milk of 
human kindness is sweet, and when the 
banjo plays, dull care must vanish, like the 
fog and mist before the bright Australian 
sun. 

In the meantime Seth captivated the 
heart of Miss Dinah in the kitchen. They 
become enamoured, and Seth, the naughty 
boy, must pile on the charm. I don’t know 
how it would have ended only Mrs. Fisher 
came to the rescue and adjusted matters. 

At this time squatters’ leases in the cen¬ 
tral division had expired, and part of their 
runs were thrown open for selection. Far¬ 
mers from Victoria and elsewhere took 
advantage of the New South Wales liberal 
land laws and took up land. Squatters 
also selected. 
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Some of the runs at the present time 
comprise a large area of freehold. Mr. 
Fisher got Setli to select six hundred and 
forty acres, not as a dummy, but in his own 
right, and assisted him to fence it in. His 
wages paid for the land, and the improve¬ 
ments thereon did not cost him one shilling. 

When the hut and all were finished, it 
was a nice, comfortable home. 

Mrs. Fisher assisted her husband in pro¬ 
moting Seth’s happiness. A happy event 
soon followed, when he had the cage pre¬ 
pared and Miss Dinah Flood, a half-caste 
aboriginal, well trained in household duties, 
young and good looking, decided to throw 
in her lot with Seth. Mr. Fisher drove the 
happy pair into Narrandera, attended the 
marriage, and gave away the bride. 

When they returned to the station Mrs. 
Fisher had such a supper spread that was 
the joy and admiration of all present. All 
the station hands had a jolly high time and 
finished up the programme with a rollick¬ 
ing good dance. 

But best of all Seth Gardner, the kind- 
hearted nigger, secured as a helpmate a 
loving and faithful wife. They grew old 
together and reared a large family of sons 
and daughters on the banks of the Mur- 
rumbidgee River. Seth’s faith and hope 
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remained strong and some dav, not far dis¬ 
tant, the old man was wont to say, “they 
would be off to ‘Canaan’s Happy Shores/ 
where all distinctions between ' race and 
colour will be wiped away.” 
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A MONG the earliest settlers of South 
Australia were John Reynolds and 
his young wife. 

After marriage he came with several 
others from the country districts of Eng¬ 
land to found in the Southland an Arcadian 
paradise where family life could he main¬ 
tained in comfort, independence, and hap¬ 
piness. For, mark you, they all had means 
and the desire to secure freehold estates 
in this fair land. Away from the competi¬ 
tion and pressure from the old land, they 
would establish in the new country a colony 
and a home for themselves and their chil¬ 
dren for all time to come, in a State great 
and glorious, under free institutions. You 
may be sure that, favoured by good sea¬ 
sons for a start and with energy and enter¬ 
prise combined, many settlers realised in 
a great measure, though after years of toil, 
the hope and ambition of their lives. 
Others, however, who were less fortunate, 
had to combat many difficulties, and when 
their means became exhausted, returned to 
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England penniless; while others more brave 
and resolute, faced the droughty seasons 
with all their attendant hardships. 

John Reynolds was among the latter 
class, and was ably supported by a self- 
sacrificing woman. He resolved to remain 
in the land of his adoption, where his 
chequered career was almost doomed to 
failure, and it was only by the most unre¬ 
mitting industry that he could hope to hold 
his own. Yet, despite all, he never de¬ 
spaired, and each reverse only stimulated 
him to make fresh and more strenuous 
efforts. 

Just about this time news reached the 
settlement that gold in payable quantities 
had been discovered in Victoria, and soon 
diggers were flocking towards the fields 
from Sydney, Hobart town and Adelaide. 
South Australia was to witness again what 
happened previously, when some of her 
first settlers deserted their homes and all 
their belongings and returned to England 
in disgust. John Reynolds, along with 
many other struggling selectors, abandoned 
his holding, and went in quest of the pre¬ 
cious metal. 

Ballarat and Bendigo were very rich 
fields, and it was on the former diggings 
that John Reynolds secured a good claim 
after travelling all the way from Adelaide 
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in a tilted waggon across the ninety-mile 
desert and hundreds of miles of rough bush 
country. 

Ballarat from the start had its attrac¬ 
tions, and Reynolds and his family were 
prepared to enjoy some of the sweets of life 
after so much toil and hardship. This rich 
and permanent goldfield became the site of 
a beautiful city, and most of the pioneer 
diggers remained with their families. 

The Reynolds family consisted of one 
son and three daughters. The boy, when 
at school, was noticed by his teacher to be 
possessed of splendid natural ability, a re¬ 
tentive memory and an extraordinarily 
quick perception. 

His school reports were very gratifying 
to his parents, as they were anxious to see 
their son successful in life. 

They saw to it that he was given every 
opportunity, and when it came to deciding 
upon a profession for him they allowed the 
boy’s inclinations and tastes to be their 
guiding factor. As the father was pos¬ 
sessed of considerable means, the claim that 
he had shares in paying excellent dividends, 
he was in a position to give his son the best 
opportunities possible. 

At length the time for making a decision 
Game, and on the advice of friends, particu¬ 
larly the Church of England clergyman, 
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young Reynolds was to be trained for the 
medical profession. He was to be sent to 
Scotland and trained in the Edinburgh 
University, a plan which was very agree¬ 
able to the boy himself. 

Now that J ohn Reynolds had decided on 
this course of action, the final arrange¬ 
ments were soon completed, and the lad one 
morning bade “Adieu” to Ballarat, the 
home of his boyhood and youth, accom¬ 
panied by the well wishes and the expres¬ 
sions of kindly farewells from those who 
gathered to wish him “bon voyage” and a 
safe return, crowned with success and 
honours. 

In the meantime Ballarat, the Golden 
City of the South, became the centre of the 
mining industry of Victoria. It was here 
that almost every syndicate that was 
formed, and almost every company that 
operated mines in the colony had their 
origin. 

All the miners were imbued with the 
spirit of speculation, and when money is 
made quickly it is generally freely invested. 

Although possessing an interest in a 
claim that was a fortune in itself, never¬ 
theless John Reynolds joined in the general 
craze for speculation in the hope of turning 
liis thousands into tens of thousands; and 
for the next few years his luck was varied, 
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sometimes meeting with losses, and then by 
one fortunate speculation recouping a 
series of them. By this time gold digging 
had involved greater risks for speculation, 
and just when Reynolds’ claim was begin¬ 
ning to show a marked deficiency in the out¬ 
put, and his investments were all turning 
out failures, young Reynolds returned. 

Eventually the claim was worked out, 
and John Reynolds was in the position of 
a miner, working on a weekly wage. 

His son, however, started practice as a 
doctor. He was clever and skilful, yet de¬ 
spite all that, the patronage extended to 
him was very limited. X can only account 
for this by the fact that a large number of 
the medical fraternity were attracted to the 
Australian diggings, many of whom were 
very clever men. Also that, the miners 
being men from the home countries, they 
put great faith in their respective country¬ 
men’s skill. 

The profession, too, did not receive 
young Reynolds into its ranks willingly, 
not that the members felt jealous towards 
him, but being an Australian he was some¬ 
what out of the ordinary run of the pro¬ 
fession, and this feeling went a long wai 
to withhold the confidence in him of the 
general public. 
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Consequently, after giving Ballarat a 
fair trial, lie came to the conclusion that his 
only chance was to change his sphere of 
action, and he eventually decided to take 
up a practice in one of the suburbs of Mel¬ 
bourne. In those early days the population 
of the city was spreading to the North, 
where the North Eastern road leads out to 
the country, and as the railway communi¬ 
cation did not then extend inland there 
was a considerable amount of traffic on the 
roads. There was a large population on 
the Beech worth and Chiltern diggings, and 
many towns were springing up on the road 
that led to Sydney, so Dr. William Henry 
Reynolds made a fresh start in this locality, 
where he rented a neat little cottage. So 
that his expenses would be light for a start 
his two sisters, Mary and Jane, were pre¬ 
pared to keep house for him. 

However, he spared no expense in adver¬ 
tising so that his name would be brought 
conspicuously before the public, which no 
doubt had a very good effect, and would 
lead to a better practice in the future. 

Yet it was an uphill fight, as competition 
was even more keen within the city area 
than up country. Nevertheless, with full 
confidence in his skill, he was determined to 
secure a good city practice. 
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As time went on there was much he met 
with to disappoint that hope, and the longer 
he remained in the present groove the more 
difficult it became to succeed. 

A few rich patients would do much to 
remove the present strain. 

Now there lived, on the opposite side of 
the street, a family of high social standing 
—the Dobbins, of Stoney Creek Station. 

One evening, as the doctor was disen¬ 
gaged and was leisurely enjoying his paper 
and a smoke on an easy chair on his veran¬ 
dah, whom should he see across the road but 
old Brassey, the bottle-gatherer, an old chap 
that he knew years before, when he was a 
boy at school in Ballarat. Brassey was one 
of those specimens of humanity that very 
much resemble an overgrown ape or baboon. 
His skin was as brown as a nut, a great mop 
of hair hung loosely over his stooped 
shoulders, his face and arms were covered 
with hair, and he had small bright twinkl¬ 
ing eyes which looked out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

You may be sure that his apparel was in 
keeping with his personal appearance. At 
all events his voice was, as when heard for 
the first time, and without any warning, it 
was sufficient to give even a person whose 
nerves were of the strongest, a rude shock. 
Something of the kind happened when Miss 
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Dobbins was attending to some of her pets 
on the front verandah. Apparently she had 
not observed the approach of the old man, 
for he was at the time wearing rubber-soled 
shoes. A scream was heard, and Brassey 
made a sudden retreat. 

Presently a messenger arrived at Dr. 
Reynolds’ door and summoned his imme¬ 
diate attendance at the house over the wav. 
He was quick to obey this call, and when he 
arrived on the scene found Miss Dobbins 
in a swoon. The mother and the servant 
present could not make out what had hap¬ 
pened, but the doctor soon put everything 
right. He had her removed inside and put 
to bed, he felt her pulse, made a careful 
examination of the patient, and was satis¬ 
fied that the heart was sound, and that there 
was no immediate danger. 

After a little she recovered conscious¬ 
ness, but in the meantime they were to be 
careful not to disturb her, and to keep the 
room quite dark. 

In answer to the mother’s enquiries as 
to what could be the matter with her child, 
the doctor gave it as his opinion that Miss 
Dobbins had received a fright from some 
cause or other—perhaps a savage dog or a 
snake had alarmed her, but most probably 
it was a villainous looking tramp that came 
unawares upon her. Whether he contem- 
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plated any mischief or not is another ques¬ 
tion, but there were no marks of violence 
to show that she had been molested in any 

way. . . 1 

Dr. Reynolds remained to see his patient 
revive, and to give his prescription, and of 
course it was necessary for him to make 
frequent visits for some time to come. I 
do not know whether it was the doctor’s 
want of skill or not, but Miss Dobbins felt 
inclined to prolong the period of her ill¬ 
ness. 

It would not be surprising if such were 
the case, as the doctor was young and hand¬ 
some. However, even a cheque for fifty 
guineas and an increase of practice were 
not sufficient to pay him for the services 
rendered. 

Prom this time forward Dr. Reynolds 
received numerous invitations to most 
select parties, and Miss Dobbins impressed 
him more and more. 

The fact was that she had loved the doc¬ 
tor at first sight and the feeling grew 
stronger after each interview. 

The doctor was not slow to observe the 
heart’s weakness, and he was pleased to 
know that the complaint she was suffering 
from would remain chronic, as Miss Dob¬ 
bins was a young lady of whom any man 
might well feel proud. 
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The doctor’s suit was looked upon 
favourably by the parents, and when be 
asked for her band in marriage, be was 
given a willing consent. 

Soon after bis marriage the doctor re¬ 
moved to Collins Street, and there he 
gained a large city practice. 

He was the means of introducing bis two 
sisters to the best society of the metropolis, 
and they both married well. 

The doctor’s parents lived to a ripe old 
age, and ended their days in comfort and 
happiness. 

Old Brassey, the bottle-gatherer, was 
called the “connecting link,” for be was the 
means of bringing true and loving hearts 
together, and thereby adding comfort and 
happiness to many homes. He also opened 
the way for the display of genius and skill 
of another of our Australian native born 
men, whose ability has been shown in all 
walks of life. 

Brassey still survives, and has a large 
and undisputed area in which to ply bis 
calling. But beneath a rough exterior beats 
an honest and independent heart—for 
Brassey resolved to die in harness sooner 
than look for the old age pension. 
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A WAY back in the early times, when 
Albury was only a small village 
situated at a fording place on the 
River Murray, there were many men who 
preferred a nomadic life to a settled occu¬ 
pation, and nothing was more objectionable 
to them than the idea of working as a wage- 
earner in the employ of a boss. 

Nature and the congenial Australian 
climate have done much to foster this love 
for a roving life in the open air, but bush 
hospitality to a large extent created this 
class of men. The River Murray gave 
them a more independent living, and money 
to spend freely, as in those days, like all 
the rivers of our country, it was teeming 
with fish. 

It was the proud boast of Billy Garrard 
that he had never worked a single day for 
any employer since he landed in the coun¬ 
try, and from Billy’s general appearance, 
one would have been surprised at any 
employer who would have engaged him. He 
certainly would not have brought any 
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credit to the working class. Billy’s camp 
was located in a very secluded spot on the 
bank of the River about three miles from 
Albury. Garrard was small and slim-built, 
but very wiry, but what he prided himself 
most on was that he was cunning and re- 
sourceful. As a matter of fact, he regarded 
himself as being a very brainy individual. 

In the season of the year when fish 
were plentiful, that is in the Spring and 
early Summer, Billy could earn a good liv- 
ing, but he could spend money as quickly 
as he got it, and lived on the plan of letting 
each day provide for itself. 

As a general rule, boys are very mischie¬ 
vous and Australian boys are no excep¬ 
tions to the rule. As was to be expected 
Billy was unfortunate enough to receive a 
great deal of attention at their hands, and 
he was given quite a large selection of nick¬ 
names, the two most commonly used being 
“Billy the Shrimp,” and “Possum Billv.” 
Naturally Garrard did not like these appel¬ 
lations, but he was cunnning enough to 
know that it would not improve matters to 
protest against them and so he used to take 
them with apparent indifference. 

But he did complain when he would 
receive, as he frequently did, a blow from 
a rotten tomato, or any other suitable mis¬ 
sile, and he was always careful to avoid 
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back streets or any other of the vantage 
grounds of his young assailants after dark. 

On one occasion, when he had been imbib¬ 
ing rather freely, Billy got a very lively 
time from the boys, which he never forgot. 

Being a brainy man, Billy thought that it 
was only right that he should get even with 
society in some way, and the result was that 
the parents of the children came in for most 
of the retaliation. In fact, Billy had no 
sympathy with humanity at all, and be¬ 
came more and more selfish as the years 
passed by. This was not conducive to 
honesty, and when winter months and hard 
times came along Billy thought it was no 
harm to enrich himself at the expense of 
some of the townsfolk. Petty thefts, mostly 
of food, became frequent in and about the 
town, but later various articles began to 
disappear—tools, rugs, cushions, mirrors, 
and other numerous articles were missed. 

One day, while Billy was on one of his 
rambles through the bush, he was travel¬ 
ling along the rocky banks of a creek which 
flowed down from the ranges, when he came 
by some chance to a projecting rock which 
overhung a narrow opening. Although this 
hole was just large enough to admit his 
body he crawled on his hands and knees 
into it. After his eyes had become accus¬ 
tomed to the obscurity, what was his sur- 
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prise to see that it opened out into a great 
cavern, the roof of which seemed to be 
nine or ten feet high. The ground was 
quite level and dry, and there was a beauti¬ 
ful current of fresh air circulating 
through it. Altogether it was a very cosy 
retreat, and Billy wasted no time in fur¬ 
nishing it with rugs, blankets, cushions and 
other articles of comfort. 

It was not his intention, however, to 
abandon his old camp in favour of this hid¬ 
ing place, as it was useful at all times to act 
as a blind on his movements. However, 
suspicion began to rest on him, and visits 
were made to his camp in his absence, but 
nothing of an incriminating nature could 
be found. Garrard passed the winter in 
comfort, and the fishing season commenced 
again. He had a good time for the next 
four months, but his character remained 
unaltered, and when the winter returned, 
he resorted to his wild practices again and 
became more expert than ever in them. 
Suspicion was again aroused, and close 
watch was kept on his movements, and a 
constable was instructed to watch his hut 
during the night. Billy was observed to 
leave his hut before midnight and was seen 
returning before four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing with a heavy load on his back. But 
the night-owl was not to be caught so 
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easily, as Billy left the bag on the ground, 
and working out through the bush, was 
soon lost to view. The constable watched 
the bag till dawn, but there was no appear¬ 
ance of Billy. On examination the bag was 
found to contain a ham, bottles of wine, tea, 
sugar, and cooked food in abundance. Next 
day a warrant for his arrest was obtained, 
and a search made for the culprit, with the 
result that a hat and coat were found on the 
river-bank, and a note to the effect that 
Billy had bid the world “Adieu.” 

In the meantime he was secure inside the 
cave. He had found a slab of stone which 
exactly fitted the opening, and when the 
entrance was hidden with this slab it was 
no easy matter to distinguish any opening 
In the rock. It was now that his active 
mind began to work, as he resolved to con¬ 
tinue this mode of life. He had a great fear 
of gaol, and it was certain that a number ot 
charges could be brought against him. 

Where it would end Billy did not know, 
nor how long he would be confined in prison 
if he were caught. But he was resolved 
that they would not catch him. 

He became more and more cautious, and 
Was satisfied with more humble fare, and 
nothing was reported to the police for a 
long time. 
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In the meantime Garrard’s old camp on 
the bank of the Murray found a new occu- 
pant. A fisherman came along, a decent, 
good fellow, who was always ready to earn 
an honest shilling—a man who was never 
frightened to tackle a hard day’s work. He 
found fishing paid, and he wanted to get 
a home of his own, and casual employment 
paid better and suited him as well. Jim 
(Smith—that was his name—worked hard 
at the fishing, and was so successful that 
by the end of the season he had a good sum 
of money to his credit at the bank. But 
there was one circumstance which he could 
not understand at all, and that was the fre¬ 
quent thefts of goods from his hut, in fact, 
sometimes the whole of his food supply 
would disappear. However, he had no time 
to make extensive investigations or to keep 
a close watch. 

The following winter, thieving in the 
town became once again very frequent, and 
suspicion fell on Smith. 

One Saturday Smith was in town and 
laid in a good supply of bread, meat and 
vegetables. You may judge of his surprise 
and indignation when he rose on Sunday 
morning to find that the whole of his re¬ 
cently purchased stores had vanished. 
Immediately he went into town and re¬ 
ported his loss to the police, but when they 
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had considered the matter they came to the 
conclusion that it was a fabrication, and 
that Smith knew something of the thefts 
that had been taking place, and had in¬ 
vented this story to throw them off the scent. 
Thus Smith found himself under suspicion. 
He had friends in Albury who respected 
him very much. Sam Cole, a married man, 
was one of them, and Smith made known 
to him his trouble. He was very sympa¬ 
thetic, but of course nothing could be done. 

However, Smith was very careful and 
avoided loss as much as possible. 

This thieving went on for years—petty 
it might be, but it was very annoying to a 
number of people. The police were power¬ 
less, as the people seldom reported their 
loss, and to trace it after the offence was 
committed was an utter impossibility. The 
police satisfied themselves as to Smith’s 
honesty, but that did not affect the deter¬ 
mination of himself and Cole to catch the 
thief, and they accordingly laid a trap, 
which brought success. 

It was the fishing season, and Smith was 
in the habit of visiting his lines every night 
about eleven o’clock, and it was always at 
this time that his hut was robbed. 

Cole agreed to come out every night and 
meet him on the bank of the river. He 
always carried a lantern, and his light could 
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be seen moving along the river-side. Cole 
met Smith, took the lantern and Smith re¬ 
traced his footsteps towards the hut, but in 
doing so, made a wide circuit. On the 
second night he could detect through the 
gloom a figure stealthily approach the hut. 
It was a human being; it halted and listened 
now and then, but gradually advanced 
towards the hut. When quite close it made 
a complete circle around it, and then, seem¬ 
ingly satisfied that all was clear, made a 
dive in, secured what it could, and hur¬ 
riedly moved off towards the hills. Smith 
kept the figure in view all the time, and 
saw him enter the cave under the large over¬ 
hanging rock. This was duly reported to 
the police, and next day two constables went 
out to investigate, with instructions to 
arrest the occupant of the cave. An exam¬ 
ination of the locality was made, but no 
cave could be found, nothing but the solid 
rock met their view. They were young 
constables and were very much annoyed 
that they should have thus been led out on 
a fool’s errand, and they cast grave doubts 
on the reports of Smith. 

However, Smith was positive, and with 
Sam Cole, resolved to solve for themselves 
the mystery. They therefore set out on a 
new plan. They decided to both watch the 
rock every night and capture the mis- 
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creant. They had not long to wait, for on 
the first night Garrard was seen to emerge 
from his hiding place at about eleven 
o’clock and make off in the direction of the 
town. 

When they thought he was a sufficient 
distance away, they decided to explore his 
retreat, and Smith crawled under the rock 
and got through the opening, struck a light 
and was very much amazed to see what a 
beautiful chamber he was in. A carpet all 
over the floor, cushions and mirrors all 
round the room, and a bed that a prince 
might lie on. He then returned to Cole, 
reported his discovery, and the two men 
lay in wait for their victim. He returned 
before daylight with a well filled bag and 
was about to enter the cave when they 
sprang on him and speedily secured him 
by binding him hand and foot with a rope. 
Smith was left in charge of him while Cole 
went in to Albury and informed the police. 
Garrard was arrested and afterwards tried 
for his offences. Many of the articles were 
identified by the owners and a list of sepa¬ 
rate indictments were filed against him, but 
he was only tried on one charge, the steal¬ 
ing of a beautiful rug. For this he was 
sentenced to five years in Darlinghurst 
Gaol—all the other charges being made 
concurrent. 
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Garrard was never seen again in Albury, 
but his exploits are often talked about to 
the present day. Smith and Cole received 
the thanks and praise of the presiding 
judge, and were later handsomely rewarded 
by a grateful public. 
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A LTHOUGH it is many years ago 
since the career of one of the 
most daring and bloodthirsty of 
Australian bushrangers terminated, yet 
there are few people even at the 
present day but have heard of the 
celebrated Dan Morgan, the terror of 
Riverina. And what will surprise one most 
is the long career of crimes perpetrated in 
comparatively open country by this no¬ 
torious individual single handed. I will 
now tell you how I came in contact with 
him, and what little idea I had of the risk 
incurred in so doing. In the first place let 
me state that I am a native of the Camp- 
belltown district, and was a boy at the 
time referred to. My mother had only re¬ 
cently been buried and I, the only remain¬ 
ing member of the family, was on my way 
up country to join my brothers and sis¬ 
ters in Victoria. A bush lad, my first care 
and attention was to secure a good turnout, 
and I purchased a splendid horse, saddle 
and bridle. Bendigo was my destination, so 
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I had a long ride before me. Sydney side 
had few attractions for the young and ad¬ 
venturous, and I felt proud to follow in the 
footsteps of the pioneers and gold seekers 

those brave, colonial-bred men who were 
destined to open up this vast continent and 
give its production to the world. 

I shall never forget the kindness I re¬ 
ceived from the settlers who made me wel¬ 
come to their homestead, and not only gave 
me hospitality while I so journeyed among 
them, but also saw that I was well pro- 
vided for my journey on the road. 

It was on a Saturday afternoon that I 
^pulled up at a wayside shanty of a public 
house, somewhere between Gundagai and 
the Ten Mile Creek, now called Holbrook. 
As I dismounted and tied my horse I 
noticed a number of men lounging about, 
and when I entered the house I was met by 
one of them, who spoke in a sharp and 
authoritative manner to me and began ask¬ 
ing a number of questions, all of which I 
answered in a truthful and unhesitating 
way. His manner somewhat changed when 
he learned I was from the Campbelltown 
district. He seemed to know every inch of 
country from Lapstone Hill to Port Jack- 
son, and all the settlers from Bulli Pass to 
the Hawksbury River. Evidently he 
thought to give me a start when he tapped 
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his revolver and announced himself as Dan 
Morgan, the bushranger and outlaw. My 
composure and approving smile, however, 
must have reassured him, as he straightway 
became my friend, protector, and guide, 
as he said, “Look here, young fellow, that 
turnout you have is likely to change hands 
very quickly in these parts. If I nm any 
judge of horseflesh he looks a sight too good 
for a traveller, and should only be used on 
special occasions. There have been times 
when I would have liked to clap my eyes on 
him, but at present you are quite welcome 
to him, and Dan Morgan will show you a 
short cut across country that will save you 
some hundred miles, that is if you think he 
is good enough to keep company with the 
best bit of stuff in Riverina”—meaning his 
own mount. 

“Yes, Mr. Morgan,” I replied, “I shall 
give you a spurt when we get on a clear 
track for all I am worth, if you promise 
not to ring the changes in case you are 
beaten.” 

Morgan laughed and promised to be 
strictly honourable. I now made arrange¬ 
ments to stop for the night, and Morgan 
accompanied me to the stable, where my 
horse was placed in the adjoining stall to 
his mare. 
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We returned indoors, and it was during 
the evening and night that I saw the out¬ 
law at his best, surrounded by his confede¬ 
rates and boon companions. Undoubtedly 
he was a jolly good fellow, and the land¬ 
lord, whatever his opinions may have been 
on the subject of law and order, was 
prudent enough to keep quiet and take in 
good part the vagaries of a customer whom 
he dare not offend. I may also state that 
X found the landlord a good friend, as he 
seemed to take an interest in my welfare 
and strongly advised me to wait for the 
mail coach on Thursday morning and 
accompany it to Albury. 

But in the meantime Morgan had 
favourably impressed me, and I resolved, 
at all hazards, to wait his departure, for my 
bold colonial hero had manly and noble 
qualities which I had heard evervwhere 
loudly proclaimed. Like all bushrangers 
he was the victim of police persecution in 
the first instance, or perhaps was wrongly 
convicted, hence his outlawry. 

Although there was a lot of drinking 
going on, and Morgan treated the company 
frequently, yet he kept remarkably sober 
himself, and was the best behaved man of 
the crowd. I remember it was just after 
dinner on Sunday when I saw a new arrival 
dismount in the yard, one who must have 
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travelled at a quick pace by the appear¬ 
ance of liis horse. It was not long before 
the stranger was in communication with the 
outlaw. The interview was short, but evi¬ 
dently to the point, for Morgan now called 
me to get ready for departure. A few 
minutes afterwards we were ready to start, 
but before leaving Morgan called the land¬ 
lord out and paid all charges. A one pound 
note in the publican’s hands for a parting 
glass brought all hands to the front, and as 
we departed they gave a ringing cheer. 

Morgan led away at a terrific pace from 
the start, sitting erect in his saddle, and by 
a mere motion of the body or a whispered 
word he seemed to impart his wishes to the 
mare he was riding, and she nobly re¬ 
sponded to every demand. Boy as I was, 
this display of' horsemanship put me and 
the splendid animal I was on upon our 
mettle, and after the first surprise my im¬ 
pulse was to press forward and contest the 
race. I gave mv mount a free head, and 
kept him at it, but Morgan and his mare 
seemed to increase their lead. After some 
time the intervening space gradually 
shortened, and I found myself close on 
his heels, and just ahead of us a nice clear 
track and my horse full of power, A 
thought now entered my head. I leaned 
forward on his neck and gave him a slight 
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cut on the flank. That was sufficient. He 
knew what was wanted and strained every 
muscle to overtake his formidable rival. 
We were travelling at a terrific speed, for 
our blood was fired. Suddenly I came up 
alongside of Morgan, and just as I thought 
to pass him he leaned slightly forward and 
whispered to his horse. The whisper was 
answered like magic, for again I was left 
in the rear. Knowing that my horse was 
the better bred of the two, I again urged 
him forward, and had the satisfaction of 
passing the bushranger. As I passed he bit 
his lip and made frantic efforts to regain 
his lead, which I allowed him to do. I think 
it was wise that I did so, for I could see 
that he was in no mood to be trifled with. 
However, when we came to the top of a 
distant hill Morgan pulled up, took out his 
field glass and surveyed the road we had 
come. He also carefully scanned the sur¬ 
rounding country, then put the glasses 
away and came over to me and grasped my 
hands warmly, saying, “Look here, I must 
congratulate you on the way that horse was 
handled. Never in all my life have I seen 
his equal, and it gave me all I could do to 
hold first place.’’ 

He continued to look at my beast some 
time and again said, “Take my word- you 
have got a jewel and a perfect beauty. But 
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now we are safe from further pursuit and 
the police by this time are on the wrong 
scent j follow me, Campbelltown, and you 
shall have good shelter and colonial hos¬ 
pitality for the night. 

The outlaw then turned off the road to 
the left, entered the bush and travelled at 
a quick pace for some miles. As we jour¬ 
neyed on, Morgan was evidently in a good 
humour, for he laughed and joked in a 
pleasant manner and displayed his mark- 
manship to me on several occasions by fir¬ 
ing and bringing down when galloping 
at a fast rate. Never have I seen his equal, 
and the outlaw with his pistols primed and 
cocked was ready for any and every emer¬ 
gency. A man of a cruel nature and in¬ 
domitable courage, he would make it hot for 
any number of men at close quarters, which 
some had already found out to their cost, 
who were foolhardy enough to follow up 
and engage so formidable an antagonist. 

Morgan kept travelling on, and I fol¬ 
lowed my leader and friend till some time 
after nightfall, when we arrived at a shep¬ 
herd’s hut and halted. This hut was situated 
somewhere on Yarrara run, but miles away 
from the station homestead. I remember 
the shepherd’s name was MacKenzie, and 
Morgan and he were old acquaintances, as 
the outlaw had worked with him on a station 
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years before. “Mac, old man,” said Mor¬ 
gan, cheerfully slapping the shepherd on 
the back and introducing me, “we have 
come to stop for the night, so make us as 
comfortable as possible.” 

“Ah! Dan, is that you 1 ?” replied Mac- 
Kenzie, “I was just reading the Albury 
‘Border Post’ with the full account of the 
sticking up at Round Hill Station, and was 
thinking about you all day, when out with 
the sheep on the run. So here you are as 
large as life and as impudent as ever. Well, 
well, go inside, there is a good fire and I 
will get you something to eat.” 

Not long afterwards I was enjoying a 
good supper. My appetite was good at the 
time, and travelling never yet diminished 
its powers. 

In the hut was a single bedstead and a 
child’s cot. Our host was a married man, 
and the family had retired for the night. 
They all slept in an outhouse, with the ex¬ 
ception of the youngest boy, who was asleep 
in the cot. 

We had just finished supper when the 
child awoke, and as soon as he recognised 
who the visitor was he scrambled out of 
bed and rushed to Morgan, who took him 
upon his knee. 

Little Peter was delighted, and pulled 
Morgan’s long sleek black beard. 
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The friendship of the child seemed to 
bring joy to the outlaw’s heart, as Morgan 
was pleased and patted the child on the 
head, calling him his own dear “Jockey 
Boy.” Some time afterwards the boy went 
to sleep and Morgan laid him gently in his 
little bed. The shepherd also made me a 
comfortable shakedown, and I retired for 
the night, and was soon fast asleep. 

But our host was considerate and the 
outlaw’s comfort was well attended to and 
a large fire was kept going all through the 
night. If Morgan slumbered it was at 
short intervals, and so easily disturbed was 
he that it was currently reported that he 
slept with one eye open, the truth of which 
statement I am not in a position to vouch 
for, but this much I do know, that he re¬ 
mained in the easy chair before the fire all 
night, and was about very early in the 
morning, when we again had breakfast and 
made a start on the track. 

After travelling all the morning and 
passing through some beautiful and wild 
bush country we came out on the Sydney 
Road, passed Woomargama Run and made 
for Glerogery Station, and when nearing the 
homestead on an elevation that commands 
a view of the entire surrounding country, 
Morgan pulled up, and from this vantage 
ground the outlaw with his field glasses 
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was able to assure himself as to the safety 
of his further proceedings, in which I was 
compelled to take an accessory part. How¬ 
ever, my knowledge was limited at the time, 
but its growth became rapid when seen 
under the light of a past experience and 
its dangers. 

“Campbelltown,” said Morgan, “I wish 
you to remain here while I go down and in¬ 
terview Sam Watson. Take my field 
glasses and keep a good look out that no 
men surprise me while I stick up the 
station. You see the track below? Well, 
that is the road from Albury to Wagga. 
The police are patrolling that road. If you 
see any man making for the station from 
any quarter ride in and give the alarm, and 
remember that treachery means death to 
you or me.” 

Morgan then rode off and swooped down 
on the station. As I viewed his receding 
form, I was visibly impressed with his 
prowess, and had no doubts as to the success 
of the undertaking. Soon all was excite¬ 
ment on Gerogery, and I could see the out¬ 
law moving about with an ease, grace and 
freedom lovely to behold. He had not met 
with any resistance, and Morgan, to all 
appearances, was boss of the station. In 
the meantime I kept a sharp lookout and 
observed a stranger riding on horseback 
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along the range. As he drew near I recog¬ 
nised him to be the man that came in such 
haste to the hotel. However, he passed 
without noticing me, and was apparently 
making for Tabletop Station, some distance 
away. My attention was again directed to 
the station, where something unusual was 
taking place, and more in accordance with 
my notions of bushranging, when I saw 
Morgan emerge from the house and all 
hands mustering in front. After a brief 
interval his mare was brought up from the 
stable and Morgan was in the saddle once 
more. 

He seemed to be haranguing the crowd. 
Presently I saw a man singled out and con¬ 
fronting the outlaw in the open yard. 

What was taking place I was not in a 
position to know, but I watched their every 
movement. Morgan drew a pistol from his 
belt when a woman rushed frantically for¬ 
ward between him and his intended victim. 
The outlaw, however, seemed intent on his 
purpose as he performed some splendid 
feats of horsemanship and kept circling 
round to bring the man within range of his 
weapon. But the woman had thwarted his 
every movement by placing herself in the 
position of danger. This strange and ex¬ 
citing scene lasted for some time, and 
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ended by the man holding up his arms. 
Morgan fired one shot and retired. 

When he came back to me the evening 
was well advanced. As we met the stern 
and determined look on his features relaxed 
and gave place to one of friendship and joy. 
He took the field glass from my hand and 
looked straight into my face, saving, 
“Campbelltown, I am not deceived. ' Yon 
will grow up to be an honourable man, but 
whatever you do, my boy, avoid bad com¬ 
pany and law-breaking, and you can laugh 
at your enemies. With all his faults, Dan 
Morgan never took advantage of a woman 
or deceived a friend.” 

Again the stern look spread over his 
features as he sang out, “Follow me, Camp¬ 
belltown, and I will see you safely 
through.” We rode on till night and the 
dark shadows of the trees fell' across our 
path, yet we travelled on in the darkness 
and solitude for some considerable time, 
when suddenly Morgan pulled up at a large 
overhanging gum tree. It was hollow, and 
from the cavity of this great giant of the 
forest the outlaw drew forth a neat parcel 
of food, also some newspapers and a letter. 
After securing these requisites we rode on 
for a couple of miles and entered a beauti¬ 
ful glen that jutted out from the side of 
the range, or a valley enclosed between 
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hills with a slight ridge to bar the entrance; 
the rain that fell on the adjacent hills was 
only sufficient to form a small lake in its 
centre, while the valley contained fully 
three hundred acres of splendid pasture 
land. It was here that we found a bed that 
was snug and warm—a natural summer 
arbour. Our horses were now at liberty to 
graze and rest at will. Here we camped, 
but before retiring for the night we boiled 
the billy and had supper. After our long 
journey I slept, and when I awoke in the 
morning it was broad daylight and the sun 
had thrown its reflection over the top of the 
hills. I looked about, but Morgan was no¬ 
where to be seen. I went down the gully 
and found the horses. They were quite con¬ 
tented and were grazing away on the luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation. I was struck with the con¬ 
trast of the surrounding landscape—the 
rugged hills, with the rich green valley 
below, the warm sunshine and the damp, 
cool shade in such close proximity. 

Reflecting thus I returned to camp, 
lighted a fire, slung the billy and had not 
long to wait when my companion returned. 

“Well, Campbelltown!” exclaimed Mor¬ 
gan, “I see you are about and have break¬ 
fast ready. I have just been looking about. 
All is safe and we can enjoy a good meal in 
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peace. The horses are all right, and a spell 
will not hurt them.” 

The outlaw went to a crevice in the rock, 
pulled out a bottle of rum, and had a good 
stiff glass, after which we had breakfast 
together. When the meal was finished, 
Morgan had a look at his correspondence. 
One letter, which he read aloud, ran in the 
following strain:—“Piney Eange and all 
old haunts under surveillance; met Warra- 
gul, full particulars later on, papers to 
date. What oh for the Nipper! Would 
like to see you privately.—From your dear 
old friend ‘The Dingo.’ ” 

“Very good,” says Morgan, “that is to 
the point; now let us see what the news¬ 
paper man has got to say about Dan Mor¬ 
gan.” The outlaw handed me a paper. He 
was soon deeply interested in the contents 
of the newspaper and read for a consider¬ 
able time. When satisfied he threw the 
paper away in anger and disgust. 

“I see the flash Victorians are at it 
again,” he exclaimed in rage. “Their police 
could run me down in a week. Well, they 
will have a chance and a taste of Morgan. 
I never yet shot a policeman only in self 
defence, but when I cross the border two 
can play at the one game and Dan will 
snipe. They have asked for it, and, by God, 
they will get it. 
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“I know every inch of country from the 
Murray to the Strathbogie Ranges, so it 
will be no new chum’s game when I start. 
Campbelltown, we are going to camp here 
for the day, and to-night will start through 
Piney’s Range. There shall not be any fur¬ 
ther delay and you will reach Bendigo and 
your friends in a few days. I suppose 
that little incident in Gerogery rather sur¬ 
prised you? Well, I can assure you that 
Sam Watson is a lucky man, and he can 
thank his wife that his light was not blown 
out. However, he showed great courage, 
and Dan Morgan can always appreciate a 
brave act. When I threatened to shoot his 
wife he held up his hand and told me to 
blaze away. Watson is the last man in the 
world that I will molest again, and what 
has happened he brought upon himself. 
Now that we have a few minutes to spare 
X wish you to tell me all about the folk at 
home. It is years since I have been down 
there.” 

Morgan then asked me very minutely 
about several people, and especially about 
his mother. I was not aware of the re¬ 
lationship at the time, and Dan did not tell 
me, but this much I knew about her, that 
she was a highly respectable woman. And 
the redeeming feature in Morgan’s char¬ 
acter I will attribute to a mother’s influ- 
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ence. After the friendly chat had lasted 
for some time, and it was drawing towards 
noon, Dan went to the top of the range to 
have a look out and returned afterwards 
with the intelligence that he had seen a 
body of police making towards Gerogery. 
We soon had dinner and when the day had 
drawn to a close made preparations and re¬ 
sumed our journey. 

About midnight we passed through 
Piney Range, and descried the lights from 
the hotel. X think Morgan would have liked 
to visit the old haunts, even at a personal 
risk; nevertheless, we rode on till Dan 
pulled up, dismounted and went over to 
some rocks and boulders on the side of the 
lange and again drew forth from a hiding 
place a further supply of food and a letter, 
after which we continued our journey in 
a slightly different direction, and at day¬ 
light Morgan found a camp. 

Here we lighted a fire, slung the billy, and 
soon were replenishing the inner man. 
After breakfast the outlaw had a look at 
the letter which he read aloud:—“Dear 
Dan.—Beware of female friend, police 
planted at her place, eager to betray, my 
movements are closely watehed, find it diffi¬ 
cult to move about but have seen all.— 
Yours faithfully, ‘The Warragul.’ ” 
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After reading this precious epistle, Dan 
was silent, but the expression on his face 
changed rapidly, and I saw that he meant 
mischief. However, we journeyed on and 
all was apparently forgotten as we travel¬ 
led on without a break, covering many miles 
that day. 

Morgan was now beyond reach of pur¬ 
suit or danger, as the police were concen¬ 
trating all their efforts in country a hun¬ 
dred miles away. It was nightfall and we 
looked out for a camping ground and dis¬ 
covered a large water hole in the bed of a 
creek where a traveller had already pulled 
up for the night. He was one of those old- 
time swagmen who were to be found all 
over Riverina looking for work and pray¬ 
ing to God they will not find it. After we 
had supper Morgan chummed up with this 
worthy son of toil, who had evidently 
reached the ideal state. 

“Well, Daddy,” insinuated Morgan, 
“how do you find things on the track as a 
traveller? Any show for a feed in the 
stations lower down the river?” 

“You will not go short if you have a 
tongue in your head,” sagely replied 
Daddy; “they want talking to very sharply 
sometimes. I don’t know whatever the 
country is coming to. It is not like the 
grand old times when a traveller was always 
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made welcome at their homes. My word, 
Morgan has put the fear of God in their 
hearts, as they are frightened to refuse a 
man a feed. He told Bobby Rand that if 
ever he turned a traveller away empty 
handed he (Morgan) would come back and 
shoot him dead, and Bobby knows better 
than disregard the threat. When I. go up 
to a station and find there is any hesitation 
about giving a poor old man a feed I give 
him a gentle reminder about Morgan, and 
by my word, you would laugh to see how 
considerate they become all at once. Mor¬ 
gan is a real good sort of fellow, and the 
police will never be able to catch him, as 
they say he sleeps with one eye open, and 
besides they don’t want to come too close 
to him, either. Man or deer, he can shoot 
anything he claps his eyes upon.” 

“Thank you, Daddy,” smilingly replied 
Morgan, “that is something worth know¬ 
ing, and if you don’t mind I have a little 
drop here (tapping his wallet) that will 
warm your old head up,” and so saying he 
produced a flask of rum and served the old 
veteran with a good stiff glass of rum, and 
they talked together by the camp fire for 
some time after I had turned into the 
blankets. 

Morgan was up and about again long 
before daylight. But, before resuming our 
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journey, Dan saw Daddy, gave him a glass 
of rum and put a golden coin into his hand. 
The old man was so overwhelmed hy Dan’s 
generosity that he looked at his benefactor, 
and was mute and speechless for some time. 
However, he soon recovered from the sur¬ 
prise and exclaimed when seeing the out¬ 
law’s pistols, “You are Mr. Morgan! I 
know it! God bless and protect you from 
all your enemies is my prayer night and 
day.” 

After receiving the old man’s blessing 
we resumed our journey, heading for the 
River Murray, which we reached in almost 
two hours’ time. We followed the river’s 
course for some distance, and crossed at a 
fording place without getting wet. 

We were now in Victoria—that land of 
promise, and the brightest star among the 
Australian States. As we travelled on, we 
crossed a wide and extensive plain, heavily 
timbered and with numerous creeks and 
rivers flowing westward from the Gipps- 
land Ranges, and the highest peaks of the 
Australian Alps. We saw here a land de¬ 
stined to be the Garden of Australia, a 
land that will flow with milk and honey, 
and with vast wheat-fields and vineyards 
looming in the near future, hut at this time 
sparsely inhabited. At midday we halted 
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and spelled the horses for a couple of hours 
and again resumed our journey and con¬ 
tinued it till after nightfall. We had struck 
the highway and my guide pulled up. 

“Campbelltown,” said Morgan. “I have 
now fulfilled my promise. Follow that road 
and you will soon be in Bendigo. I am 
sorry that I cannot go with you and mingle 
with my fellowmen. But wheresoever you 
go think kindly of the poor outlaw,” and 
so saying Morgan disappeared so suddenly 
in the darkness and shelter of the Austra¬ 
lian bush that I had not time to thank my 
friend for his many acts of kindness. How¬ 
ever, I rode on and reached Bendigo in 
safety, where I met with a hearty reception 
from loving friends. 

Months passed away, yet the outlaw re¬ 
mained at large. Despite the efforts of the 
Government and the skill and courage of 
the police force of New South Wales, Dan 
Morgan roamed at large, ready to take ven¬ 
geance on all who threatened his safety, or 
disputed his will, and the fairest districts of 
the colony were practically under his sway, 
for Morgan had gained many friends and 
admirers by adhering strictly to codes of 
honour and his deep sympathy for the 
poor. 
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Feeling secure, tlie ambition that he had 
so long cherished of making a raid on the 
adjoining colony took practical form. 
With this intent he crossed the Murray, 
descended on Peechelba Station, which he 
stuck up, his chief object being to gain pos¬ 
session of a blood horse. His manner and 
methods had not changed, and we find him 
displaying that gallantry towards the fair 
sex that was not at all in keeping with the 
blood-thirsty ferocity of the man, so we find 
him in the drawing room of the Peechelba 
where Mrs. McPherson, wife of the owner, 
at his request, was playing the piano to 
amuse him. The housemaid, whom he 
allowed to move about the dwelling unre¬ 
strained, was at liberty, and took advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity offered, to get 
through the window to give the alarm to 
some station hands not far away. She re¬ 
turned without Morgan noticing her tem¬ 
porary absence. 

We all know how busy the authorities 
were that night, and how the ambuscade 
was planned; how before morning a cordon 
of police and civilians was drawn around 
the homestead, so that escape was impos¬ 
sible, and how Morgan fell mortally 
wounded by the first shot fired when he 
made his appearance early next morning in 
the company of McPherson. 
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Thus ended the career of the gallant 
bushranger, betrayed by a woman, but not 
forgotten by the fair sex, for whose but a 
'woman’s band would tend that grave so 
well and plant the weeping willow over bis 
remains that mark the spot in Wangaratta 
Cemetery, where sleeps the wild colonial 
boy? 

It was winter time when an aged and in¬ 
firm traveller wended bis weary way across 
the plains of Riverina. The sun bad just 
sunk below the horizon when be reached 
the homestead of a wealthy settler, and in 
expectation of the wanted hospitality, 
approached the bouse. As be neared it be 
noticed in a very conspicuous position a 
large board. He drew nearer and read the 
following inscription:—“This is to give 
notice to all travellers that your friend 
Morgan is dead, and this station no longer 
accommodates tramps. By strict orders 
of the proprietor, R.R.” 

The old man now turned aside sighing, for 
bis wallet was empty and bis blankets 
thin. He was old, hungry and feeble. Yet, 
despite all bis infirmities, courage and re¬ 
solution were strong within the breast of 
the sundowner, and be retraced bis steps, 
wandering on and on, but the wind that 
blew across the plains was keen and pene¬ 
trating almost to the marrow of bis bones. 
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Natural infirmity and the fierce elements 
had joined forces and were battling against 
frail nature. In despair and weakness he 
sought shelter among a clump of bushes, 
but before he laid himself down, never to 
rise again, he prayed to God that He, the 
Almighty Ruler, would avenge the death 
of Morgan on those who encompassed his 
destruction, and he freely shed his tears for 
the one he loved so well. 

Now let us pause and ponder well, for 
God heard the outcast’s prayer and 
took his weary and storm-tossed soul 
hence. Human hands and human hearts 
failed to minister to his wants or to find 
him a grave, but the pee-wit and the tom¬ 
tit know where the outcast’s ashes lie. 

* * * * 

It is now ten years ago since I first met 
Campbelltown in Melbourne. He had been 
twenty years in the late James Tyson’s 
employment, and when he heard I was from 
Albury became very friendly and we had a 
long chat about the good old times and the 
first settlers. It was then that I heard of 
his early history and something of the 
career of the notorious outlaw, Dan Mor¬ 
gan, which I have tried to present to the 
reader in the hope that perhaps in the 
future many more of Australia’s sons will 
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be found emulating the example of the in¬ 
trepid Campbelltown, braving all dangers, 
overcoming all difficulties, in opening, de¬ 
veloping and building up the resources of 
the great Australian Commonwealth. 
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D ASH was a cattle dog, massive and 
strong, intelligent and well-trained, 
ready at any time, by night or day, 
to serve his master. 

My first acquaintance with Dash was in 
that happy period of my life—my school 
days, and Dash was only a puppy at the 
time. 

He belonged to a family that lived up 
among the ranges. The village school at 
the foot of the range served a large district, 
for at the time I write about it was not an 
unusual thing for bush lads to come ten or 
twelve miles to school. 

Among those that came was the K 
family, and Dash was their dog. I got 

intimate with the K-boys, and as life 

in the bush has charms which appeal 
strongly to boys, I resolved, if possible, to 
spend my holidays in the wild bush among 
the hills and valleys of this mountainous 

region. . „ , , 

I soon had my wish satisfied, for some 
kindness on my part and a little attention 
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to the K’s wants, soon brought out the de¬ 
sired invitation, and the holidays soon com¬ 
ing off, gave me the opportunity of accept¬ 
ing it. 

I remember with what delight I set out 
on my enterprise—for it was an enterprise 
in every sense of the word—the exploring 
of hills and new country, every day bring¬ 
ing its round of pleasures—opossum shoot- 
ing by moonlight and bird nesting by day. 

It was on this visit that I killed my first 
snake, and I looked upon myself as a great 
hero. Dash was a young puppy about three 
or four months old at this time, but he 
accompanied us everywhere in our rambles, 
and as I was always kind to him we soon 
became fast friends. 

The holidays ended only too soon. How¬ 
ever, I secured a fine collection of birds’ 
eggs and two wild parrots, which I brought 
home in triumph. 

And now the drudgery of school life re¬ 
commenced, but very soon we became recon¬ 
ciled to the old life, and the K- boys, 

with others, were fairly attentive to their 
work. 

In the following year I paid another visit 
to the hills, and Dash, by this time, was a 
full-grown dog, and a splendid animal. He 
made me very welcome, and showed his joy 
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in many ways as plainly as if he could 

SP We had the same round of pleasures, and 
the holidays passed very pleasantly. 

By this time the K-.hoys were tired 

of school and resolved to give it best. They 
could carry out their views without much 
opposition as their father was dead—and 
school troubled them no more. 

1 saw Dash a few times afterwaids, and 
he always showed great friendship. 

There were only a few trades that we up- 
country lads had an opportunity of learn¬ 
ing and I learned the saddlery and har¬ 
ness-making business. After giving a 
verv fair education at school, I learned my 
trade thoroughly, and started business in a 
small town about one hundred and fifty 
miles down the river. In the meantime the 
newspapers began to inform me of the 
doings of some of my old school mates. It 
appears that they picked up with bad 
company, cattle stealing became very pre¬ 
valent, and ways and means of d 3° s ^I,°f 
them by well-organised bands had baffled 
the police on many occasions. H ^ we ^ 
the law is not always to be defied, and a day 
of reckoning will surely follow if 8 

will persist in a nefarious calling. Mean¬ 
while the police received information by 
some means or other that a big hau was 
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being contemplated, and in order to frus¬ 
trate the attempt and secure the arrest of 
the cattle-stealers, they determined to make 
a raid while they were resting for the night. 

ihe troopers, however, failed to take 
them by surprise, as their approach was de¬ 
tected in time to allow the cattle men an 
opportunity to escape. The whole camp ex¬ 
cept one man succeeded in getting clear 
before the arrival of the police, but this 
man was left in a plight owing to his horse 
oltmg With the others. He was endeavour¬ 
ing to make his escape on foot when he 
tripped on a root and fell. Almost imme¬ 
diately he was pounced upon by a trooper 
who was being closely followed by a com¬ 
rade. Just in the nick of time “Dash” 
attacked the constable, and he had to let 
ms prisoner go in order to defend himself 
from the dog’s onslaught. In the confusion 
whieh ensued the second constable was 
afraid to fire for fear of hitting his com¬ 
rade, and the result was that K_ 

escaped, and Dash soon followed his master 
without receiving a scratch. 

Whether his escape was fortunate or un¬ 
fortunate subsequent events will tell, but 
a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
-ft- . As soon as this was known to the 
gang a counter-move was made on their 
part by the formation of a band of bush- 
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rangers. For some time tilings were quiet, 
but in a few weeks’ time a police camp was 
discovered in tiie hills (and I think Dash 
had a good deal to do with its discovery), 
and then came an encounter between troop¬ 
ers and bushrangers. Many valuable lives 
were lost, but in the end the whole band was 
exterminated. But I am digressing—these 
events are so vividly impressed on my 
memory. 

My story only deals with “Dash.” 

A few years passed since the events 
which I have just narrated. It was a sum¬ 
mer’s evening, the heat was intense, and I 
was sitting out in front of my business 
premises trying to get as much fresh air 
as possible, when there passed along the 
street a large cattle dog, haggard and for¬ 
lorn looking, and apparently a stray which 
had no master. 

He stopped at the corner of the street, 
which was only a few yards from my door, 
stood up on his hind legs, sniffed the air in 
all directions, and finished off by giving one 
unearthly howl. By this time I recognised 
him and called out, “Dash! Dash! Dash!” 
He trotted over to me, and there was imme¬ 
diately a mutual recognition. The poor 
animal looked so hungry and deserted that 
I straightway attended to his wants. I sent 
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over to the butcher’s shop and procured 
some meat for him, and it was surprising 
the amount he consumed. I also brought a 
pitcher of water to quench his thirst. 

My guest was only a dog, but friendship 
and gratitude were evinced in all his 
actions, and especially in the tail-wagging 
that took place. Having concluded his 
meal I was very much surprised when, 
without resting, he took his departure. 

The night continued to be almost as sul¬ 
try as the day had been, and when I retired 
to rest I left the window wide open in order 
to allow a draught of air into my room. 

How long I had slept I do not know, but 
I was suddenly awakened by a dog barking 
furiously in my ear. You may imagine 
what a start it gave me. I jumped out of 
bed, and as I did so was surprised to see 
through the open window that the leaves 
were one blaze of red. 

On looking out I soon discovered that a 
bush fire was raging in the vicinity of the 
town. I raised the alarm, and soon all the 
townspeople turned out, and none too soon, 
for it was with difficulty that we saved the 
greater portion of the town from being 
destroyed. 

Dash I never saw afterwards, but to him 
I owe much, as his action saved my pro- 
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perty and possibly my life, 
lives and property of many 
people. 

And to me bis memory is 
be was faithful to tbe last. 




~ L;EB Afty o \ 






as well as tbe 
of the towns- 

ever dear, for 
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BILLY BROOKS THE PHILAN¬ 
THROPIST. 

M OUNTAIN View Station, at the foot 
of the Australian Grampians, and 
near to the present town of Ararat, 
was one of the first stations to be taken up 
in the colony of Victoria. 

Mr. Brooks, a young man of some experi¬ 
ence in the squatting line, came over from 
the Hawkesbury River, near Sydney, in 
New South Wales, in the early forties. In 
the new settlement he had his choice of 
country, and decided to settle at the foot of 
the Grampians. At the time he could not 
have done better, as he was fairly close to 
Hobson’s Bay and the port of Melbourne. 

Like all the early squatters, he had his 
troubles and hardships. There were no 
‘roads, only bush tracks, and these very 
rough and dangerous. Added to this, bush 
fires and native blacks were very numerous 
and troublesome at the time. Perhaps the 
greatest disaster that befell him at the time 
was the great fire on Black Thursday, when 
the whole of his run was burnt out, as well 
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as nearly all the settlements in Victoria. 
But Mr. Brooks was fortunate in being able 
to save almost all his cattle, and for a time 
pasture in sufficient quantity was obtained 
within the Grampian Ranges. 

Among the station hands employed was a 
female cook and manageress of the house¬ 
hold. This woman was very good in her 
calling, and looked after the home generally 
until such time as Mr. Brooks got married. 
After his marriage, she still remained in 
his service. She was a widow and had one 
child, a little boy named William, or 
“Billy,” as he was familiarly called by all 
the station hands, and who was rather defi¬ 
cient in intellect, but otherwise a fine lad, 
who made himself useful in many ways and 
was treated well so that whatever was best 
in him was brought out. He was very reli¬ 
able and assisted at mustering stock, brand¬ 
ing young cattle, and acting as messenger- 
boy and assistant on all occasions. Mr. 
Brooks became very much attached to him. 
But a great trouble awaited them all when 
“Billy’s” mother died. She complained 
one day of not feeling too well, and suddenly 
died from heart failure a few days later. 
Poor “Billy” felt the loss of his mother 
just at the time, but soon recovered. His 
brain was not capable of any sustained 
effort. Mr. Brooks thereupon adopted him, 
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and he went by the name of “Billy Brooks.” 

Billy had a pony of his own, which car¬ 
ried him all over the run, and back again 
always in safety. In his rambles through 
the Grampians, “Billy” came across an 
old man that resided in one of the valleys 
of this region. His name was Tom Brown. 
He had a good slab hut, and about fifty 
acres of land, very good, cleared and 
secured by a strong three-rail fence. Brown’s 
hobby seemed to be the growing of peaches. 
He had originally one good tree, and it was 
from this tree that he obtained all the seed 
that planted his fifty acres. This work he 
did in his spare time, as he depended on 
outside work for a living, and would be 
away for months at a time. “Billy” and 
he became great chums, and Billy’s visits 
became frequent. Brown trusted to Billy 
a great deal, and Billy always had a look 
round the place in his absence. But Billy 
always made a failure of it. Brown, how¬ 
ever, always took it in good part, for he 
had come to understand Billy’s weakness. 
This friendship had been going on for 
years, when one day he gave Billy a 
sealed letter and a note to give to Mr. 
Brooks, which Billy duly delivered. 

The note was to the effect that Mr. 
Brooks should keep the sealed letter, which 
was to be opened after Brown’s death. 
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Soon afterwards Tom Brown took ill, but 
not seriously. He decided, however, to go 
to Melbourne and consult a doctor, which 
he did. The doctor advised him to go into 
the public hospital, and Brown did so. He 
was an inmate for only three months, when 
he died. Mr. Brooks was advised of his 
death, and the sealed letter was duly 
opened, and the contents revealed Brown’s 
will. He left the hut and all his property to 
Billy Brooks, so Billy was heir at law. 
Mr. Brooks was never at Brown’s place, 
but Billy conducted him to it next day. 
You may guess of the surprise of Mr. 
Brooks when he beheld this beautiful valley 
among the hills, and there, stretching out 
before him, were fifty acres of splendid 
peach trees, all in full bearing, and peaches 
at the time were bringing sixpence each in 
Melbourne, as the gold diggings at Ballarat 
and other places had broken out, causing 
fruit to be in great demand. 

You may be sure that Mr. Brooks was 
not slow in taking active measures to 
realise on Billy’s behalf, the profits from 
such a harvest. When he returned to the 
homestead he made all hands acquainted 
with the work to be taken in hand next day. 

So, early in the morning the waggon and 
other vehicles were ready, and a camp was 
formed at the foot of the hills. Pack horses 
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were employed, fruit pickers got ready, and 
a start was made. Plenty of boxes were 
available, so the day’s work resulted in a 
line waggon load of fruit, carefully packed, 
and a six-horse team ready to start for Mel¬ 
bourne. 

Next day Mr. Brooks took charge of this 
team, with an assistant. He next gave in¬ 
structions to the other men to bring all the 
fruit to the home station, which shortened 
the Melbourne trip by eight miles. He then 
proposed to start a second team on the 
road in three days’ time, as he reckoned 
they could deliver fruit twice a week in 
Melbourne. 

The fruit found a ready sale for the next 
four weeks, and the crop realised thou¬ 
sands of pounds, which, for years after¬ 
wards, remained a great source of wealth. 
It enabled Brooks to strengthen his posi¬ 
tion as a land owner. Prices for fat stock 
rose enormously. 

There was another incident that hap¬ 
pened a few years afterwards which is 
worth recording. Billy Brooks had seen 
the men making a new railway line up 
country, and became greatly impressed. 
Unobserved and secretly Billy Brooks 
procured a pick, shovel and wheelbarrow, 
and commenced operations in a back pad- 
dock, about seven or eight miles from the 
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homestead. There was a sand hill close to 
a cross country road; Billy’s purpose 
was to cut through this sand hill, for what 
purpose Billy alone could tell. If it re¬ 
sembled a railway cutting Billy would 
be satisfied. For days and weeks he kept 
at the job, wheeling out barrow loads of 
sand and depositing them at the side of the 
track. 

At the time he was not missed, as Billy 
had a free hand at most times. He re¬ 
turned, however, one evening, with his 
pockets full of sovereigns. 

He was anxious to show them to Mr. 
Brooks, as he thought they were buttons 
that only wanted holes drilled in them. 
Billy had just unearthed them as he was 
knocking off work. Mr. Brooks secured 
them and went out with him next morning. 
They had been buried two feet deep in the 
sand hill, and Mr. Brooks made a dis¬ 
covery. They were all together at one 
spot in the hill, buried there for what pur¬ 
pose or to whom they belonged Mr. Brooks 
could never find out. But there were over 
three thousand of them—a little fortune 
which Mr. Brooks made good use of. 

He was a good employer of labour, 
always giving the highest wage, and never 
refusing a traveller a feed, and always giv¬ 
ing freelv to all charitable objects. Mr. 
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Brooks received the reward his good inten¬ 
tions merited. 

He prospered and took up two stations— 
one out Horsham way and the other on the 
River Murray, below Echuca. His family 
had grown up and his two sons managed 
the new stations. He always lived the 
simple life and passed away in his seven¬ 
tieth year, having reached the allotted span 
of life, honoured and respected as a worthy 
citizen and as a great-hearted man. 

All his family were well provided for. 
“Billy Brooks” was left five hundred a 
year, under certain conditions and restric¬ 
tions. He was to reside at Mountain View, 
and whatever expenses were against him 
during the year were to be deducted from 
his annuity, and the balance given away in 
charity. Two guardians were appointed 
over him, outside the Brooks’ family. 
Needless to say Billy never was charged 
for his keep, so every New Year’s Day the 
two guardians made a visit to Mountain 
View Station; the money was allotted to 
several hospitals, but the local hospital 
always got the largest share. 

When it became known that this charity 
was in existence, a number of begging let¬ 
ters began to roll in, and Billy was but¬ 
ton-holed whenever he went to town. All 
this correspondence had to be dealt with, 
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and even deputations waited on them, and 
this matter, that appeared simple at first, 
became more difficult as time passed. But 
Billy’s guardians, being good, practical 
business men, and always honest, made a 
just settlement with all claims, taking care 
to give substantial sums to any public insti¬ 
tutions of a charitable nature. 

Injured miners’ and widows’ claims were 
not overlooked, but were always met by a 
five or ten pound note. “Billy” Brooks, of 
course, had to give his assent to all that was 
done, and it was he that got all the credit. 
He became known as “Billy Brooks the 
Philanthropist.” Billy lived for many 
years to carry out this good and benevolent 
work. His end, however, came, and he 
passed away peacefully, remembered by 
many a grateful heart, and loved by all who 
knew him. His funeral was one of the big¬ 
gest that ever entered a cemetery, and to¬ 
day a monument stands to his memory, 
erected by a grateful public to honour him 
who was so good and kind. The lesson that 
his life teaches is: That every life can be 
made useful and sublime. 
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A BATCHER AGAIN. 

Y EARS ago there lived in the suburb 
of North Wagga Wagga an honest, 
industrious, hard-working man. It 
was said by many that he was a confirmed 
bachelor, as his little home was a perfect 
paradise, always clean and tidy; the plot of 
ground, one acre in extent, attached to his 
residence, was cultivated to the height of 
perfection. He could also cook fairly well, 
so he batched for himself, and you may be 
sure that “Bill” Armstrong had many of 
the comforts of life which a clear con¬ 
science and a happy disposition will always 
confer on the possessor. 

In his early days “Bill” had been a sta¬ 
tion hand, and had saved sufficient to retire 
and enjoy some of the comforts of town life. 
Wagga Wagga has always had an attrac¬ 
tion for those that have lived for all or the 
greater part of their lives in the remote in¬ 
terior. A great commercial centre on the 
banks of the Murrumbidgee River, sur¬ 
rounded by a rich and fertile district, the 
town has grown and prospered. Bill Arm- 
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strong had added to his income by taking 
occasional jobs: the river steamers in the 
winter and spring months, and harvesting 
in its season, made up his chief employ¬ 
ment. Other work, such as wood-cutting 
and stone-breaking, Bill always avoided, as 
it paid him as well to look after his own 
little freehold in between times. 

Mrs. Jones, on the other side of the 
river, was a person for whom Bill had a 
great deal of respect. He had known her 
late husband, Tom Jones, for a number of 
years, and they had worked together as 
mates on several jobs. 

Jones was of such a good and loving dis¬ 
position that one was always ready to over¬ 
look his worst fault—the spending of his 
hard-earned money on drink. However, 
Jones was not unmindful of his family in 
this direction, and for long spells kept from 
the drink. Then he broke out again. It 
was on one of his drunken bouts that he lost 
his life in a foolhardy attempt to swim 
across the Murrumbidgee in flood time. 
After this occasion, too, the long standing 
friendship which existed between Arm¬ 
strong and this family made itself felt in 
a demand on the pocket of their only friend, 
that is to say without appealing to public 
sympathy, which was always very good in 
responding to any case of this kind. But 
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one friend is quite sufficient if he be a good 
one, and Armstrong proved himself equal 
to the occasion. He tided Mrs. Jones over 
her worst difficulty. She was a handy little 
woman and not disposed to remain idle. 
So, after her husband’s death, she took in 
washing for a living, and in this way was 
able to earn a few shillings each day. 

However, the demand made by four 
young children acts as a great handicap to 
any poor struggling mother, and do what 
she may the struggle will tell against her in 
the end. 

Bill Armstrong was not slow to observe 
the unequal contest in which the good little 
woman was engaged, and his great humane 
and generous heart went out in sympathy 
for her. But what perplexed him most 
was her persistent refusal to receive fur¬ 
ther help, and always referring to the debt 
she had incurred. Nevertheless, Armstrong 
helped her in many ways, such as a little 
chopping of the wood, drawing water 
from the river, and looking after the chil¬ 
dren in the mother’s absence—kindly acts 
that go a long way to relieve the over¬ 
worked drudge. 

After a little time the public tongue 
began to prattle. Those little atten¬ 
tions of Bill’s, performed in a kindly spirit, 
did not go unobserved, and worthy people 
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at once ascribed a motive quite different 
from what our friend anticipated. 

Armstrong became possessed of the 
thought that if he did not withdraw his 
friendship he would become the subject for 
ridicule or even slander, so he decided that 
his best course was to marry the widow. 

As she had been good to her first hus¬ 
band, who had faults, Armstrong thought 
she would be better to one who had fewer 
failings. Alas! for poor Armstrong’s rea¬ 
soning; it led him as a “lamb to the 
slaughter.” 

Bill no sooner began his advances than 
he found himself well received. The death 
of her late husband had occurred about two 
years before, and Bill Armstrong and Mrs. 
Jones made it up to get married. The day 
was fine, the morning smiled on the pair 
in that quiet wedding, which neither 
astonished the neighbours, nor carried much 
excitement in Wagga Wagga. 

The family now removed to North 
Wagga. Bill Armstrong set himself to get 
constant work, while the wife was to look 
after the home. Then all the outstanding 
accounts from the business firms began to 
roll in, and these made demands on Bill’s 
purse that he had no idea of. He had in 
marriage backed some heavy liabilities all 
unconsciously. 
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Like the good man that he was, he paid 
them all cheerfully, but was soon without 
a pound to his name. Work being plenti¬ 
ful and wages good, all went well with the 
newly-married couple for a time. 

It was Bill’s disposition to do what was 
right and just, and when he found that 
reason and common sense were often 
opposed by his wife he became at times very 
angry, and generally succeeded in carrying 
his point. But the wife grew very discon¬ 
tented and set up a continual “nag, nag¬ 
ging” at her best friend, until Bill Arm¬ 
strong often thought that kindness shown 
to some people was a great mistake. 

Mrs. Armstrong, on her part, was quite 
as sincere as Bill in all her actions, hut she 
imagined she had some real grievance, and 
would exclaim, “Oh! why have I got all this 
drudgery, and never to have a spare shilling 
in my pocket? I am sure I was much 
better off when I had to take in washing for 
a living. Bill Armstrong is not the man my 
poor dead husband was. He would hand 
me up every shilling and let me pay the 
bills. They never troubled my darling boy. 
Poor fellow! how good and kind he was to 
me. It is now that I miss him, and more 
and more every day of my life!” 

Mrs. Armstrong would end this lament 
with a copious flow of tears. What a pity 
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that Mrs. Armstrong did not feel the loving 
pulse of honesty which throbbed in the 
limbs and mind of the man who married 
her to make her feel better and happier! 
Why did she forget those unpaid bills of 
hers? She must have seen the good pur¬ 
pose of Bill Armstrong’s bachelor notions 
of settling these accounts forthwith, but the 
poor woman forgot, and so she did not 
understand the man of her second choice. 
Why weep while she and the children were 
better fed and clothed, and had every com¬ 
fort that a working man’s wife could 
desire? When Bill returned from cutting 
out a job, his first care was to straighten 
out any accounts that were to be paid. He 
always insisted on that. The consequences 
were there was very little money left. This 
did not worry Bill, as it was his proud 
boast that he did not owe a man in Wagga 
Wagga a single shilling. But on one of 
these occasions his wife became abusive and 
began to lament the fact that she had not 
a shilling to spend. To make peace Bill 
turned out his pockets, and his wife be¬ 
came the happy possessor of two shillings 
and ninepence halfpenny. 

Bill Armstrong was a man that was 
seldom seen under the influence of drink. 
On one occasion, however, when he had in¬ 
dulged rather freely, very unpleasant re- 
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suits followed. He liad returned from har¬ 
vesting with a big cheque, which more than 
paid off all the tradesmen’s accounts, with 
a few pounds to spare. This he intended 
to hand over to his wife later on, but in the 
meantime Bill had some business on hand 
up town, which demanded his immediate 
presence. A squatter, for whom Bill had 
previously worked and given the greatest 
satisfaction, wished some tank sinking to 
be carried out on his run. The man was 
now in Wagga, so Bill wished to meet him 
and secure the job. 

The squatter having been interviewed, 
Bill was successful in obtaining the work, 
and in a fit of joy he, with a couple of 
mates, had a few drinks on the strength of 
the new undertaking. Bill had clinched the 
agreement to do the work with the accept¬ 
ance of a “shout” by the squatter. 

Bill’s companions led him on to further 
indulgence. By the time he reached home 
his wife was in a proper mood to give him 
a warm reception, and immediately began 
the attack by using some strong and un¬ 
complimentary remarks. 

Bill bore with her very patiently for 
some time, and then made a remark that cut 
Very deep. This angered the wife so much 
that she deliberately struck him on the head 
with a saucepan, and Bill retaliated with 
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his fist. He had no sooner done so when he 
regretted it very much, for as she lay on 
the floor in a swoon he thought she was 
killed and Bill cleared out of the house like 
a madman, crossed the bridge, and went up 
Fitzmaurice Street like the wind. 

When passing the Australian Hotel his 
hat blew off, and Bill sang out “I am a 
batcher again” and made for Newtown. He 
got out on the Tarcutta Road and headed 
for a friend’s place, who took him in and 
looked after all his wants. 

The good people soon found out to what 
extent Bill had committed himself, and 
though not being able to understand his 
highly improper action, were pleased to 
find things were not so serious with Mrs. 
Armstrong after all. She soon recovered 
from the blow; but no inducement could 
bring Bill back to the home. He resolved 
to go to the diggings. There were good 
reports from Adelong, Tumbarumba and 
Kiandra, so Bill went to Kiandra and from 
the very start became a successful digger. 

At the end of two years he was worth two 
thousand pounds in cash. Then Bill’s 
better nature once more asserted itself. He 
decided to return to his wife. He reasoned 
thus: Mrs. Armstrong had never taken pro¬ 
ceedings against him in a law court, 
although he deserved it, and she had the 
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power to do so. Now that he had plenty of 
money it would be a shame to see his lawful 
wife in need, and after all it was only one 
of those ebullitions of temper to which 
many of us are liable. The children, per¬ 
haps, had worried her during the day. She 
was a good housekeeper, and had always 
taken an interest in her home. 

Bill no sooner resolved on this course of 
action than he began to put it into practice, 
and soon was received at the old home with 
open arms by an apparently loving and dear 
little woman. The past was all forgotten 
in that welcome home embrace, and Bill 
lost no time in narrating the tale of his for¬ 
tune at the goldfields. 

Plans were soon formed for their future 
comfort, and the children’s prospects for 
life. It was the time when the Pree Selec¬ 
tion Act had become law in New South 
Wales, and the country in Riverina offered 
great inducements. It was well watered 
and its far reaching plains were very fer¬ 
tile. It was on Urangaline Creek that Bill 
Armstrong selected three hundred and 
twenty acres in each of the children’s 
names, Jane, Mary, John and Kate. These 
claims were fully recognised by the 
parental government of the time, but it 
never troubled Bill to select a piece in his 
own or the wife’s name. No doubt, he 
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naturally thought it would provide a home 
for them as long as they lived, and his only 
care was that when he should die the family 
would be in need of nothing. 

It took him some time to erect the bound¬ 
ary fences. This completed, he stocked the 
land with sheep and a few cattle, prin¬ 
cipally milkers. The produce of the land 
would provide a good living for them for 
all time to come, and so Bill Armstrong felt 
as happy as the day was long, and for the 
next few years his time was freely occu¬ 
pied in subdividing the land into fair-sized 
paddocks. Everything continued to run 
smoothly for many years, and as the family 
grew up they all got married. Kate, the 
youngest, was the last in this respect, and 
it was with her that the old couple resided. 

Years added their toll to Bill Armstrong’s 
nature account, and he was borne down 
with the weight of age and could no 
longer work. Then his troubles began. 
Repeated acts of unkindness and a total 
disregard for his comfort or happiness 
were shown by both the mother and daugh¬ 
ter at all times, and this was the prelude 
to a more hostile spirit. 

It was on a bleak, cold, wintry night 
that the poor old man, weary with care, 
was bundled out to wander an outcast in the 
cold face of God’s earth. Thus was the 
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man who provided for all except himself 
treated. It was “the most unkindest cut 
of all.” He turned his face for Wagga 
Wagga, where he heard of the “Old Age 
Pension Act.” A gentleman who knew him 
intimately signed all his papers for him, 
and Bill Armstrong received ten shillings 
per week to live upon. He still had his 
allotment in North Wagga and a hut was 
erected on the old site before the first in¬ 
stalment was due. It was on that night that 
God spoke to His humble follower thus:— 
“I am the Ruler of the Universe and My 
Kingdom is love, and love is My gift to 
mankind. I bind selfish and cruel hearts 
together by its power. I make the weak 
strong and the poor rich, and to the erring 
one I raise up a friend. But My people 
must love their God and obey His laws. 
Have you not in the foolishness of your 
heart thought to buy My gift? When I 
delivered you and restored again your pro¬ 
sperity you returned once more to your idol 
and dreams of bliss. Yet, Bill Armstrong, 
although you have broken the command¬ 
ments and have not observed My statutes 
I have come again to you in the day of your 
distress and delivered you from the wrath 
that I have poured out on this land. 
Drought and famine will sorely distress the 
people for a time.” 
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It was through an humble and contrite 
spirit that Bill Armstrong sought the 
Lord and He was made manifest when 
Armstrong learned the lesson of truth and 
from the fulness of his heart he thanked 
God that he was a “Batcher again.” 
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The Last Day of the Kelly Gang. 

F OR years the Kelly Gang of bush¬ 
rangers had set the law at defiance, 
as, safe within the recesses of the 
Strathbogie Ranges, and aided by numerous 
confederates and sympathisers, they were 
able to successfully operate on the bank of 
Euroa in Victoria, and Jerilderie in New 
South Wales, and roam at will throughout 
the vast territory in the North-eastern 
districts of Victoria. Their courage and 
audacity had gained many admirers, and 
some there were who felt elated that crime 
should triumph over law and order. 

However, that was not the feeling in the 
hearts of these near and dear to the out¬ 
laws. It was their misfortune to suffer 
and experience the greatest anxiety on 
account of their wayward friends, for a 
price had been put on their heads by a 
government that was arrayed against them. 

Yet, who can measure a mother’s love as 
she watches with a keen interest every 
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effort of her offspring to prolong existence 
by baffling their pursuers and keeping in 
check by a wholesome dread those that are 
treacherous and designing. 

Will true love and unselfish devotion 
triumph over such fearful odds? 

Mrs. Kelly had her doubts, although the 
dear girl who had placed her affections on 
her son had a strong hope that he would 
escape, and she would see it accomplished 
in the end. Maggie’s hope and confidence 
often inspired Mrs. Kelly, and despite her 
fears she clung tenaciously to the hope 
that love and affection are ever ready to 
seize upon. But God spoke to the humble 
and contrite heart by a vision in the still 
small hours of the night, and when the 
morning dawned it brought more vividly 
before her mind the dangers that threat¬ 
ened. 

It was midwinter, and the frost lay hard 
on the ground. Away in the distance the 
snow-capped summits of the Wombat 
Range of mountains were seen in sharp 
contrast to the dull, dark sky. 

Although it was quite early a horseman 
was seen coming at full speed, whom old 
Mrs. Kelly was not too eager to interview. 

“Maggie, my dear girl,” said she, “I 
know the message that he brings, I have 
seen it all in a dream. My boys have en- 
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countered the police and are worsted. I 
can always tell when a calamity falls on the 
family. Once before, I had such a dream 
when my dear husband was taken from 
me. The riderless horse came home one 
morning. During the night a fearful en¬ 
counter had taken place in the gully. Kelly 
was beset by four desperate men; two of 
them went down before him, but he was 
eventually overpowered and disappeared 
as if the earth had swallowed him up. 
Later a man who died in Bendigo hospital 
confessed the murder, but never divulged 
the name of his mates. The sons of Kelly 
are a doomed race, but they will fight game 
and die hard. But what is the messenger 
saying, Maggie V’ 

‘‘That Ned has escaped, but returned to 
fight for his comrades.” 

“Poor Ned, he was ever ready to defend 
the honour of the family. He was a good 
boy who loved his mother, and if it had not 
been for that rascal, Power, who deceived 
us all, my boy would have been safe and 
well with his mother to-day. For Ned was 
a boy who stood hard and fast by me when 
his father died. But the influence of 
Power was too much for his young and dar¬ 
ing spirit. Many and many a time I warned 
him to keep clear of his company, and that 
he would come to a bad end. And to think 
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that the scoundrel has offered his services 
to the Government to capture my boys, and 
said that Ned was blood-thirsty and a 
coward. 

“Well, Power is not the man to take 
risks. When he was on the road he was 
always cautious, and the old hawker that he 
stuck up one day nearly bested him. Power 
gave him five minutes to surrender, and 
then went behind a tree to pray to God to 
soften the hawker’s heart. I remember 
well when he came to our place in the wild 
bush, a fugitive from justice. 

“We took him and cared for him as if 
he were one of ourselves. I do not forget 
his plausible manner. 

“Born in a great English city, of Irish 
parentage, he knew our people’s weakness, 
and not only did he receive hospitality, but 
he also gained sympathy, and we all looked 
upon him as more of a martyr than a 
criminal, and he used us for all we were 
worth to espouse his cause and promote his 
ambitions. 

“It was no wonder that the rich lady in 
Melbourne took such a fancy to him, as he 
was a man of splendid appearance and good 
address. She engaged and paid counsel 
and used all her power and influence on his 
behalf to have him acquitted of the charge 
of ‘Robbing on the Queen’s Highway,’ and 
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it was said that she would have married 
him if he had got free of the charge. As it 
is, she has left him sufficient money to pro¬ 
vide for all his wants when he comes out of 
gaol. 

“I will tell you, Maggie, something about 
him, and it has come from them that know 
him well. 

“He was born in Liverpool and his 
father kept a public house down near the 
wharves, which were frequented by sailors 
and Irish dock labourers. 

“Young Power was brought up in idle 
habits with plenty of pocket money to 
spend, and under a fond and over-indulgent 
mother, had pretty well his own way in 
everything. Like his father, he was tall 
and powerfully built, but unlike him in 
temperament and principle. The older 
Power was hot tempered, but brave and 
generous to a fault like many of his coun¬ 
try-men. 

The boy, however, was cool, cunning and 
resourceful, and took no risks when his 
wants were so well supplied. But boys are 
boys, and when he was put upon by the 
bully of the neighbourhood, young Power 
had no alternative but to show fight or take 
his punishment. He set to work, however, 
and polished his opponent off in quick time. 

“You see, Maggie, my dear girl, how 
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dangerous such persons will become when 
they reach manhood and are thrown solely 
on their own resources. 

“When he was a young man he emigrated 
to Australia. For a few years he worked as 
a digger in the creeks and gullies of the 
Gippsland Ranges without very much 
success. Having become acquainted with 
the country he knew the safe retreats it 
afforded, and like a wily fox, too, he knew 
that settlers on the plains, and travellers 
on the roads, could he taken by surprise and 
robbed by well planned and cleverly execu¬ 
ted raids. So for years he led the life of a 
freebooter, eating and drinking of the best 
to be procured in the land, with the hope 
of clearing out to foreign parts some day 
with a big haul. Yet, with all his cunning, 
his schemes failed, and he is at the present 
time a prisoner in Pentridge stockade. 
But his active mind will not be at rest, and 
he is bound to get a remittance of sentence 
for good behaviour or for service he can 
render the government. He is thoroughly 
unscrupulous as to what methods he em¬ 
ploys so long as they will suit his own 
ends.” 

In the meantime a reverse had fallen on 
the Kelly gang of bushrangers at Glen- 
rowan. Hemmed in by a wall of fire and 
met hv a rain of bullets from all sides, the 
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brave outlaws made a final stand in a 
weather-board building. But it was no 
protection for them against such an on¬ 
slaught, and the end was only a matter of 
a short time. 

It was early in the morning when Ned 
Kelly appeared on the scene. It was with 
reckless courage and daring unsurpassed 
by any previous exploit on the road that he 
engaged the police force present for fully 
an hour in the vain hope of relieving his 
sorely pressed comrades. Ned, however, 
was finally captured and his band annihi¬ 
lated. 

It was after his trial and conviction that 
an agitation was commenced for a reprieve 
of his death sentence. Numerous friends 
in the city and country did all they could 
to avert such an end to a life that was not 
without its redeeming features, and when 
it was found that the diggers on the Ovens 
and Chiltern Valley, and the settlers and 
townspeople around Benalla, Wangaratta, 
and Mansfield were in sympathy, it was 
thought that sufficient pressure would be 
brought to bear on the government of the 
day to cause them to accede to their wishes. 
But the Executive stood firm, and Ned 
Kelly paid the extreme penalty of the law. 

Power afterwards got his liberty and 
settled down to live a quiet, easy life, being 
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well provided for till the end of his days. 
He felt pleased at the downfall of Ned 
Kelly, the iron-clad bushranger of Vic¬ 
toria, whom he blamed for his betrayal. 
Power had been betrayed, but not by Ned, 
for he had too much respect for his sup¬ 
posed friend, and Ned Kelly was certainly 
not an informer. 

When Ned’s father was alive there was 
not a man in Victoria that knew the moun¬ 
tainous country in the North-eastern dis¬ 
tricts of Victoria better than Ned Kelly, 
and he was living quietly with his family, 
leading an honest and industrious life at 
the head of King River. 

His days of risky ventures were over— 
for Kelly had suffered for one foolish act 
committed in youth, and when he was 
approached by men on the road to have a 
hand in a big lift of cattle, Kelly was not 
on. For such a scheme Kelly’s refusal up¬ 
set all their plans, and caused suspicion to 
rest on liim, and the gang decided to put 
him out of the way. Power was suspected 
of knowing something about it, although he 
was not the actual perpetrator. 

Never was hospitality more abused than 
when Power took the widow’s son away 
and brought misfortune on that innocent 
f amil y by his cruel and selfish act. 
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Power’s ingratitude, however, will not 
stop the flow of Australian bush hospi¬ 
tality, but like “The Brook” it will go on 
for ever, so long as the mother loves her 
child, her country, and her God. 
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RAFFERTY OF YARRAWONGA. 


Y ES! I knew the old man well. He 
had many good points in his char¬ 
acter which gained him a host of 
admirers, and in one case I may mention a 
solid friendship. 

But he was also a bitter opponent when 
circumstances occasioned it, and this covers 
a great deal in the relations of life. 

However, he was what is known as an 
Irishman of the old school. You might con¬ 
demn him if you would, or applaud him as 
you felt inclined; but neither of these 
actions changed him in the least—he re¬ 
mained a rugged monument of the past. 

When I first knew him, he was middle- 
aged, full of energy and determination, 
but sadly handicapped by colonial sur¬ 
roundings and English methods. 

Yet he was quick to adapt himself to the 
altered conditions. 

It was on Tocumwal run that Rafferty 
selected a forty-acre block fronting the 
main road and Murray River, close to the 
crossing place between New South Wales 
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and Victoria—a place that commands a 
large share of the overland traffic. Being a 
man of slender means and with relentless 
poverty for ever on his heels, Rafferty was 
prepared to take whatever business advan¬ 
tage came in his way. He also had his 
ambitions and dreams of wealth. When he 
applied for and obtained a wine licence for 
the convenience and accommodation of the 
travelling public, he saw that prospect 
partially realised. 

The new overseer on Tocumwal station— 
Mr. Alexander Morrison—was a man of 
very exacting and methodical habits, a cap¬ 
able manager, and a thorough gentleman. 
But it grieved him very much to see Raf¬ 
ferty’s shanty on a corner of the run, where 
he thought the station employees, of whose 
comfort and sobriety he was most solici¬ 
tous, might gather and imbibe too freely 
and unwisely. 

He had imported some blood stock, and 
the flocks and herds soon began to show 
good results in the year’s returns. 

As time passed the station manager’s 
prejudice against Rafferty deepened, and 
on the occasion of an interview the pre¬ 
judice became a conviction. The overseer’s 
aversion to Rafferty very probably became 
the chief topic of conversation among all 
the station hands. It was further noticed 
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by the boundary riders that when the 
“boss” was out mustering stock, and neared 
Rafferty’s selection, his anxiety increased 
for the safety of his sheep and cattle. 

This feeling naturally produced much 
unpleasantness among neighbours and 
Rafferty knew it. An open rupture occur¬ 
red when Rafferty took sides in a sheep¬ 
stealing case, innocent though it was of any 
personal grudge against Morrison; but he 
was the chief witness for the defence, and 
the evidence which he gave had the tend¬ 
ency to sway both judge and jury. The 
case was tried in Albury, and the accused 
was acquitted, much to the disappointment 
of Mr. Morrison, for sheep were missing 
from his run, and stealing had been going 
on for some time previously. 

A more vigilant watch was then main¬ 
tained, which resulted in trespass cases 
arising between the station and Rafferty, 
and on some of these being tried in court 
in favour of Mr. Morrison, he became 
somewhat frightened that his run would be 
set on fire during the summer months. 

Just about this time Rafferty fell in with 
a station employee from near Mulwala. 
He was a dummy selector for the squatter 
there, and Rafferty bought him out, and on 
receiving a good price for his own forty- 
acre block, he sold out, much to the satis- 
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faction of Mr. Morrison, who soon included 
Rafferty’s property in the run. Thus did 
Rafferty and his shanty disappear from 
Tocumwal station for ever. 

Rafferty then proceeded to take posses¬ 
sion of the new place near Mulwala, and 
for a few days was not disturbed, but when 
the boundary riders noticed the advent of 
a free selector on the run instead of the 
“dummy,” the matter was promptly re¬ 
ported to the squatter, who felt very much 
annoyed at one of the farming class settling 
on the land. 

Mr. Binney soon ascertained the facts in 
connection with the case and found that it 
was the selection that was transferred by 
Roberts to the station a day or two pre¬ 
viously and Roberts had just then left. Mr. 
Binney thought it strange that Roberts 
could not be induced to receive any re¬ 
muneration for the transfer, but was quite 
satisfied to receive his wages as a station 
hand. Mr. Binney, however, gave instruc¬ 
tions to his employees to immediately clear 
Rafferty off the run, and there was quite 
a lively time of it next day when they made 
the attempt on the plucky Irishman. After 
breaking his fence down and driving his 
stock off the land they met Rafferty at the 
hut and neither by threats nor numbers 
could they induce him to relinquish his 
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hold; and when it came to a personal en¬ 
counter Rafferty was able to hold his own 
against great odds. The scrimmage did not 
end without violence, and Rafferty did not 
yield. The station hands perceived that if 
they were to succeed it would only be when 
they carried the old man’s corpse off the 
ground. 

The station hands were not prepared to 
carry out such a criminal purpose as that, 
and Rafferty remained in possession. But 
the public and the press received a great 
treat in the way of sensational matter 
which appeared from time to time when 
Rafferty and his opponents waged war in 
the Law Courts. 

Rafferty became the champion of the 
Free Selector and received a big amount of 
public support and sympathy. He won the 
assault case and received damages, but the 
question to settle was:—“Who had the 
right title to the land?” and this was a 
more difficult matter. The issues were 
never made too clear for the presiding 
judge. Skilful lawyers confused the case, 
and the principal witness, Roberts, was not 
to be found. It was a clear case of bluff 
from start to finish, and eventually the man 
with the money was successful. 

Rafferty could see this, as the case pro¬ 
ceeded, and although he held the proper 
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title, agreed, for a large sum of money, to 
come to a compromise. With this money 
Rafferty crossed the Murray River and en¬ 
tered the colony of Victoria. At Yarra- 
wonga, settlement was developing right to 
the borders of that young and flourishing 
colony, so Rafferty bought a suburban town 
block of twenty acres. There was some 
talk of the extension of the railway line 
to the Murray, and a branch line to connect 
Yarrawonga and the intervening country 
with the North-Eastern line. Soon the 
hopes of the settlers were realised, and the 
town of Yarrawonga became the railway 
terminus, as well as the centre of a great 
farming district. 

Rafferty was looking on confidently. 
Year by year its progress became more 
marked, and if it would only continue its 
present rate of growth for the next twenty 
years, Rafferty’s block of twenty acres on 
the outskirts of the town would become 
part of a great and populous city. But 
Yarrawonga, like many another bush town 
of mushroom growth, soon attained its 
greatest possible development. 

All the same it takes years to convince 
property owners that their hopes of reap¬ 
ing a good harvest by the increase of land 
values is a forlorn hope. It was this one 
bright speck on the horizon that gladdened 
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the old man’s heart, and when his children 
cleared out to seek a living elsewhere, he 
felt that some day they would return to 
reap the benefit of their father’s fore¬ 
thought and speculation. 

Standing within the door of a shoe¬ 
maker’s shop, a few onlookers were deeply 
interested, for on the other side of the 
street a funeral procession was passing 
along. Rafferty carried a little deal coffin 
of home-made manufacture under his arm. 
An air of melancholy settled on the old 
man’s features. A body of twelve or fifteen 
women followed in the rear. Some aged 
and decrepit, others younger and more 
grief stricken followed the lead of him 
whose wisdom and courage they never 
found wanting. 

But the hand of fate is fast destroying 
the plain but simple customs of an ancient 
race, and their survival for a time on 
Australian soil has caused wonder and per¬ 
haps ridicule in the minds of some. 

Soon Rafferty and his devoted band will 
pass away, but the faithful heart of the 
honest and true friend will dwell in our 
memory when a brave and impulsive 
people will have ceased to exist. 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES 
ANOTHER. 

M ANY incidents and adventures of the 
early days in Australia are still re¬ 
membered by the old people, par¬ 
ticularly those incidents which refer to 
local characters who gained some celebrity 
in their time, but have passed away a gene¬ 
ration ago. Then most of us were mere 
lads, and inclined to look at the humorous 
side of life instead of its more serious re¬ 
sponsibilities, and perhaps it is better that 
this is so, for a thought in our old age of 
the times gone by will often dispel a gloomy 
or melancholy turn of the mind. 

In the person of Thomas Curran, or 
Tommy the Londoner, as he was familiarly 
called, Albury had a rare identity, and for 
years almost a landmark in Dean and 
Townsend Streets. Tommy may have had 
some faults. He also had many good 
points which stood him in good stead with 
most people, and a long residence in Albury 
without any serious breach of the law being 
recorded against him was something to be 
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proud of. A Pentonvilla boy, picked up 
from tlie streets of London, he was sent 
out to Australia that he might have a better 
opportunity to succeed in life, with less 
temptation and more healthy surroundings 
than the slums of London offered. A 
heal thy lad with any amount of courage, 
his chances were good in this fair land of 
Australia. But Tommy lacked education. 
The best asset he possessed was a humane 
and obliging disposition which served the 
lone and friendless boy all through his life 
and gained him many friends. 

It was soon after landing in Australia 
that Tommy located himself in the Albury 
district. Albury itself was then only a 
crossing place on the Murray River, and a 
camping ground for overlanders. How¬ 
ever, the district was settled on by the early 
pioneers and good working hands were in 
demand. Tommy found employment on 
the cattle stations and gave satisfaction to 
his employers. It was soon after that the 
gold diggings broke out in Victoria, and 
of course Tommy must try his luck. He 
quickly established a reputation on the 
goldfield, not as a successful digger, but as 
the lightweight champion boxer of the 
Ovens and Woolshed. Prize fighting is a 
brutal game at any time, but in Tommy’s 
case it came about in this way. As I have 
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already stated Tommy was humane, but the 
times were rough and so were the men. A 
lot will some times be forced upon a chap 
whether he likes it or not, and consequently 
a man is called upon to exercise the manly 
art of self defence. It was so with Tommy. 
In defending his mate Tommy dis¬ 
tinguished himself by defeating an oppon¬ 
ent much heavier and taller. This feat only 
led to challenge after challenge being sent 
to Tommy, not from heavyweights, as the 
code of honour in the ring did not admit of 
this; but a man’s honour forbade him de¬ 
clining a fair challenge. 

After a few combats Tommy was de¬ 
clared the lightweight champion, and re¬ 
tired from that position unconquerable. 
But the glory of the diggings was waning 
and Curran returned to New South Wales. 
He found Albury much improved and sup¬ 
porting a residential population of several 
hundred people. Tommy was town-bred 
and resolved to throw in his lot with this 
growing community on the banks of the 
beautiful Murray River, and from that 
time forward he was one of the old citizens. 
Tommy was remarkable for his kindness to 
dumb animals. He would also share his 
last loaf with a hungry traveller, was ever 
ready to earn an honest shilling by doing 
odd jobs, and for a time looked after the 
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sanitary requirements of the town when no¬ 
body else would do so. 

A little incident happened that had some 
effect on Tommy’s future happiness. It 
was Christmas time, and in those days 
people were very much inclined to enjoy 
themselves. Sometimes, however, it was an 
over indulgence in strong drink that con¬ 
stituted a jolly good time. Squatters and 
working hands from the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts put up at the hotels to spend a Christ¬ 
mas holiday. At that time railways were 
unknown in the country districts of Aus¬ 
tralia, and the larger inland towns had a 
monopoly of that trade. Townspeople are 
affected by their presence, and Tommy, the 
Londoner, like many another, had a free 
and jolly time. It was Christmas Day, and 
the cook at the Imperial Hotel, Townsend 
Street, was busy. He had a few plum pud¬ 
dings already cooked, when Tommy, who 
was in a muddled state, entered the kitchen, 
during the cook’s absence, and secured one 
of the puddings, as he was determined that 
Christmas Day would not pass without his 
enjoying some of the good things of life, 
and especially old England’s favourite 
dish at Christmas time. But Tommy was 
not destined to have it all to himself, for a 
number of boys discovered Tommy’s camp 
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on the river fiats behind the bushes, and 
Tommy and the pudding came to light. 

It was a ease of share and share alike, 
and to their demands, “More pudding, 
Tommy,” he responded every time. This 
little episode in Tommy’s career was sure 
to create much amusement. If a joke or 
exaggeration could add to or embellish it all 
the better. Soon the public and rival hotel- 
keepers heard of it, and the news spread 
all through Albury that the Imperial—one 
of the leading hotels—was without plum 
pudding on Christmas Day, and wherever 
Tommy put in an appearance he was 
greeted with the expression, “More pud¬ 
ding, Tommy.” 

Although it was a breach of good man¬ 
ners, this offence of Tommy’s was over¬ 
looked and taken in good part by the pro¬ 
prietor of the hotel, and he also enjoyed the 
joke. But it was otherwise with Curran. 
The nickname stuck to him ever after and 
annoyed him very much. The sting which 
I think Tommy felt most was that it re¬ 
flected on his honesty. Be that as it may, 
he always resented the nickname greeting, 
but this only made it stick all the faster, 
causing much amusement for the small 
boys of the town. 

Curran was only temporarily employed 
at small jobs about the town, and as Albury 
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was in its infancy at the time, it did not 
afford a good living, so Tommy determined 
to go to the shearing sheds for a change, 
and, if possible, return to Albury with a 
few pounds in his pocket. With this view 
he left the town, carrying a swag on his 
back, and a scanty supply of food. He 
made for Watson’s sheep station, and 
reached it in the afternoon. Close to the 
main track leading up to the station was a 
large swamp, and Tommy observed some 
fine fat sheep bogged and unable to extri¬ 
cate themselves. Tommy knew that if aid 
were not given to them they would perish, 
and he acted promptly. He undressed him¬ 
self and pluckily went to their rescue, and 
after much exertion, succeeded in bringing 
everyone of them safe to solid land. 

Tommy, all unconscious that this humane 
act was observed, made his way to the 
station. A very warm reception unex¬ 
pectedly awaited him, for the owner, Mr. 
Watson, had been an eye-witness to 
Tommy’s rescue work just before. He re¬ 
ceived a good meal and a warm corner in 
the men’s hut, and was put on to work the 
next morning. He kept on all through the 
shearing season, and returned to Albury 
before the end of the year. That was 
Tommy’s last trip from town until he took 
a final leave some years afterwards. 
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In the meantime he found employment 
about the hotels, was well known, and com¬ 
manded the respect of some who knew him 
in better days. 

Mr. Watson always remembered Tommy. 
When he came to town he put up at the 
leading hotel for a day or two. Tommy 
was most attentive and looked after Mr. 
Watson’s belongings. He never neglected 
or deceived him in any way, and Mr. Wat¬ 
son always relied on him, and paid him 
well for his attentive services. But that did 
not count in the friendship that existed 
between them. 

Soon after, Tommy the Londoner began 
to go down. The process took years to de¬ 
molish what nature and an iron constitu¬ 
tion had set up. Time, the conqueror of all 
things, however, gradually weakened his 
system, and set up a more frequent desire 
for stimulants, which hastened the end. 

It was when Luke Gulson was Mayor of 
Albury. A number of farewell socials, with 
presentations of purses of sovereigns, had 
been tendered to departing Government 
officials, and the practice had become objec¬ 
tionable to the civil community. It is 
always the last straw which breaks the 
camel’s back, however, so when the Govern¬ 
ment official left Albury, very much in debt 
to the local storekeepers and others, who 
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had all made special efforts and showed 
much enthusiasm in order to make his send- 
off an extraordinary success, they received 
quite an earthquake shock when their guest 
quietly took in all their felicitations, poc¬ 
keted the cash, and left his creditors to 
weep. This was the limit. In order to 
satirise the giving of testimonials in the 
future, a local resident, Mr. Thomas Grey, 
took the matter up and set to work, and 
with the sanction and co-operation of the 
Mayor, called a public meeting. It took the 
form of a presentation to Mr. Thomas 
Curran, better known as Tommy the Lon¬ 
doner. 

Poor Tommy was shabby looking at the 
time, and the whole ceremony had as its 
object the heaping of ridicule upon the 
much-abused custom of testimonialising 
officials. It was carried out effectively. 
There were a number of bogus telegrams 
and apologies from leading statesmen and 
crowned heads, speeches from several speak¬ 
ers, all giving Curran a broadside of heavy 
flattery. But the most telling part of the 
whole affair was when Tommy returned 
thanks for the purse of silver that was col¬ 
lected in the room. The poor fellow broke 
down in tears. He looked upon the whole 
proceedings as a genuine expression of pub¬ 
lic opinion from his fellow townsmen. 
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Scarcely one year had elapsed from this 
time when Tommy, who was failing in 
health through neglect and poverty, was 
fast becoming a nuisance to the more 
respectable and better cared for people. 
At last suggestions were made to the autho¬ 
rities that Tommy would be much better off 
in the Old Men’s Home at Liverpool, in 
New South Wales. It was not long before 
the law was set in motion. A constable was 
instructed to arrest Curran on a charge of 
vagrancy. Poor Tommy could not under¬ 
stand these drastic proceedings, attribut¬ 
ing all his misfortunes to a young and in¬ 
experienced constable who had lately been 
transferred from Sydney to Albury. The 
charge being proved to the satisfaction of 
the Bench, who, taking a merciful view of 
the case, did not treat him as a criminal, 
but deported him to the Home at Liver¬ 
pool, much against Tommy’s wishes. 

Thus ended the career of one who served 
the community faithfully and well when in 
youth and health. Many a good turn did 
Tommy render in his time. But the public 
are not always grateful when you do not 
show a financial success in life. However, 
one good turn deserves another. Curran’s 
best friends were all dead. The old man 
was then in the hands of a cold and un¬ 
charitable world. But Tommy soon joined 
those friends in another and better land. 
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J ACKY the dingo was born in the 
Grampian Ranges long after settle¬ 
ment had taken place in Victoria. 
Years before that time dingoes could roam 
at will all over the forest country and across 
the plains. But Jacky had fallen on evil 
days. Settlement had now crept in from 
all points of the compass around those soli¬ 
tary groups of hills. When this happened 
the dingo had its retreat in the wildest, 
highest, and most inaccessible parts of the 
range. But even here the presence of 
man began to make itself felt, and the sharp 
ring of a rifle shot often vibrated through 
those mountain glens and ravines. 

I do not know how it would have fared 
with Jacky had it not been for one good and 
faithful friend—a cattle dog down on Wat¬ 
son’s farm, Pincer by name. They had 
met as pups, on the banks of the creek that 
runs down from the hills, and often in the 
sunshine they gambolled and played for 
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hours at a time, forming an attachment that 
man could not sever, and which time 
strengthened into a life-long bond, for a dog 
always remains faithful. 

Dingo hunts became frequent, for the 
human being measures everything by 
means of the scale of profit and loss. Man 
had planted his foot in the hunting grounds 
of the dingoes, which, finding themselves 
deprived of their foodstocks on the plains 
and forests, and in their determination to 
live, fell back on the farm and station. 
This meant a loss to the land owner, and 
consequently the dingo was hated, and 
arrangements were made to exterminate 
him. Some element of sport entered into 
the contest, and all hands united against the 
unfortunate dingo. 

Pincer was often called upon to take part 
in these hunts for the extermination of the 
dingo, which may safely be said to have 
been almost accomplished, for after a time 
only Jacky remained. His youth, sagacity 
and strength saved him. Pincer also saved 
him more than once, as he diverted the 
hunt when Jacky was hard pressed. Now 
and again these two dog friends met, but 
only in the still small hours of the night, 
when all humanity is hushed in sleep. True, 
the joy and mirth of these days was poor 
in comparison with bygone times, for 
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Jacky was often in want of a feed, which 
Pincer supplied from his abundance. 
Sometimes, however, Pincer was away for 
a long time. His last trip took him with 
some young cattle to the Bogong Moun¬ 
tains above the town of Bright. A drought 
of a very severe nature was experienced on 
the plain, but grass was plentiful among the 
glens and valleys of the great mountain 
ranges. Here also was the home of the 
dingo. Great packs of them would come 
around the camp fire in the night, in a great 
wide, extended circle. It must have been 
from curiosity more than hope of plunder, 
as they had nothing to get from a well- 
watched camp. The cattle were safe and 
could take care of themselves, but the sheep 
suffered, so the shepherds kept plenty of 
dogs to keep them in check. But the howl¬ 
ing of a pack of dingoes was very disturb¬ 
ing to the slumbers of the men in charge, 
until they got accustomed to it. Certaiidy 
it was a new experience for some of the 
younger men and Pincer, and made a 
strong impression on both man and beast. 
The life in the open fields among the hills 
during the summer months had its plea¬ 
sures that more than compensated for its 
hardships. 

Pincer found it all pleasure. 

But the autumn season brought good 
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rains all over Victoria. Winter was 
approaching, and it was decided to return 
with the cattle, now so greatly improved 
that some were ready for the market, and 
creditable to relate, there was none lost. 
This spoke splendidly for the care taken by 
the men in charge, and the good work done 
by their dogs. 

But Jacky the dingo had a rough time of 
it. An old farmer and a farm labourer 
who had got up a little earlier than usual 
happened to espy Jacky making up the hills 
with a good fat lamb thrown over his back. 
The old farmer was a hard, miserable crea¬ 
ture who was always whining over his losses. 
On this occasion, however, he roused up the 
whole country-side and decided upon the 
extermination of the dingo. A reward of 
five pounds was offered for every dingo 
scalp brought in from the Grampian 
Range. All this, however, did not secure 
Jacky, so they resorted to other methods. 
Tempting baits were laid in likely spots to 
catch the unwary. Jacky, however, dis¬ 
carded them all, and continued to enjoy life 
among his native hills, enduring hunger at 
times, but survived till Pincer returned. 

I do not know what the reader may call 
it—a strong instinct or a reasoning power 
that a dog possesses—but this much I know, 
that Pincer was remarkably intelligent. 
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Only a few days after his return Pincer 
and Jacky cleared out, and they travelled 
by lonely tracks, mostly along the tops of 
ranges, resting for a time by night or day, 
but always progressing in a north-eastern 
direction. Jacky proved a good pillager, 
and always brought plenty to the camp, 
which he shared with Pincer. They had 
been about a week on the track when the 
lofty peaks of the Bogong Mountains came 
in sight. Pincer evidently knew the coun¬ 
try crossing the head waters of the numer¬ 
ous creeks and rivers that abound in this 
locality, and near the old camp among the 
hills, but became more cautious as the home 
of the dingo was reached, considering he 
had gone far enough consistent with his 
own safety. 

Pincer now drove Jacky before him up 
the hills. Jacky seemed to resent this treat¬ 
ment, and made several attempts to follow 
Pincer, but was driven back each time. As 
he stood on the hills half in doubt or de¬ 
spair, he gave one sad, faithful howl, which 
was at once answered by the dingoes from 
several hills. This welcoming answer made 
him prick his ears and wag his tail for joy, 
then, turning round towards Pincer, he 
gave one ugly vicious snarl that Pincer 
understood. In haste Pincer made away, 
travelling at a good pace, but had only pro- 
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ceeded a few miles when he heard, close 
behind him, the fierce howl of a numerous 
pack of dingoes. At once he realised his 
danger, and made every effort to out-dis¬ 
tance his pursuers. He found, however, 
that the pack was gaining on him. Away 
and ahead of him was a haven of refuge— 
a farmer’s place where he had stopped with 
the cattle for a night when going to the hills. 
If he could only reach that place he would 
be safe. His endurance and speed were 
now put to the test. The dingo is a cautious 
fighter and waits a favourable opportunity 
when attacking, and the first dingo that 
closes in on a cattle dog generally comes to 
grief. 

As it was, however, the right and left 
wings of the advancing horde were yards 
ahead of him. They were now on a long 
stretch of country road, while Pincer was 
keeping close to the boundary fence on the 
right, and the slip panel was close at hand. 
Pincer made a rush for the opening and 
passed through. The pack for a time be¬ 
came confused, but when they discovered 
the direction of Pincer’s flight, they gave 
one howl of rage and continued the chase. 
Away up at the homestead that howl was 
heard and understood. The farmer and his 
sons seized their guns, and rushing out took 
up a position behind some trees in the vicin- 
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ity of tlieir home. They had not long to 
wait, as Pincer dashed past followed by 
the dingoes. The mob were met by a rifle 
volley, which knocked some of them over, 
while the rest cleared off in very quick 
time. Pincer returned to the conflict and 
soon despatched all the wounded dingoes. 
Finding the body of Jacky, poor Pincer 
gave a heart-rending cry of grief and re¬ 
fused to be comforted. The farmer and his 
sons could not understand this mystery. 

Eventually, they succeeded in inducing 
Pincer to enter their home, where he was 
treated with the greatest kindness and 
made welcome by all hands. 

He. had not come off scathless in the fight, 
and his wounds were dressed by the family, 
while the wish of the farmer was that 
Pincer remain with them. To secure this 
end Pincer was carefully guarded and 
chained up. After a time their vigilance 
ceased, for they had fancied that kindness 
had won him over, so they allowed Pincer 
more liberty. But Pincer, who was pledged 
to his old loves, was only waiting the oppor¬ 
tunity to desert his new-made friends and 
return to Watson’s farm, where the friend¬ 
ships of a lifetime would more than com¬ 
pensate him for all he had suffered. His 
great, loving, and generous nature never 
could deceive or break away from friend- 
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ships formed, and he had peace now for the 
remainder of his days. He lived to a ripe 
old age, and the lessons that we can learn 
from his life are many. What impresses 
the writer most, however, is always to avoid 
evil companions in youth, as one never can 
tell how it will end. 
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B EING a firm believer in the good that 
is in humanity, I have no hesitation 
in stating that I have never been de¬ 
ceived in a single instance, while those who 
have looked for virtue, honesty and good¬ 
ness exclusively beneath fine cloth and clean 
linen, have often had cause to lament. 

However, a storekeeper in Riverina can 
learn much by experience, and will come to 
know sooner or later that by placing faith 
m humanity to a reasonable extent the good 
will more than counterbalance the bad at 
any time. 

If you were to judge by personal appear¬ 
ance, I am sure that a more forbidding 
looking mortal could not have been found 
on God’s beautiful earth than Tom Corbett. 
Yet Tom, when you got a more intimate 
knowledge of him, was not such a bad fel¬ 
low after all. That ugly scar running right 
down the side of his face, that disfigures 
him so much, was a cut from a Sepoy’s 
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sabre that Tom received at the Relief of 
Delhi, during the Indian Mutiny, while he 
was fighting for the Empire and the safety 
of those unfortunate persons—men, women 
and children, who were so closely besieged. 

Tom was very proud of the fact that he 
bayoneted the rascal that gave him the cut, 
and that victory had crowned their efforts 
against vastly superior numbers. 

Tom Corbett was a marine at the time, 
and all the available troops from the war¬ 
ships then lying in the harbour were hur¬ 
ried to the front. I do not know what Sir 
Colin Campbell’s inward opinions were, but 
his address to the marines on the eve of the 
assault showed that he knew how to handle 
men, though they were rough diamonds. 
At times he may have called them scamps, 
vagabonds, and scoundrels, and every other 
name he could think of, but they were not 
cowards. Courage was their one redeem¬ 
ing quality, and that they were going to 
pull off a victory that would stand out in 
the annals of British history as the greatest 
on record, was his firm belief. 

Tom would smile when relating those in¬ 
cidents in his eventful career. Not only 
had he a scar on his face, but he had also 
a broken nose that made him more repulsive 
in appearance, and showed much of the 
bull dog type in his features. He was game, 
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however, and as a pugilist was hard to 
knock out in his younger days. A drawn 
battle and a broken nose ended his career 
in the ring when he fought the “heavy¬ 
weight champion.” 

When first I met him he was making for 
Brookong Station just before shearing 
commenced, and was very hard up. Hi s 
boots too plainly showed the effects of a 
very long tramp, and it was more out of 
compassion for him than for any reliance 
that I placed in his honesty that 1 provided 
him with a new pair “on trust.” But Tom 
was honest, for when they had cut out at 
Brookong he returned with some fellow 
workers to make some purchases at my 
store, and also to pay for the boots. 

He seemed very pleased that I had placed 
such confidence in him, and promised me a 
continuance of his patronage, which he ful¬ 
filled on every occasion. 

I saw him during the next ten years at 
least once a year, when he was always 
accompanied by “Pincer,” an Irish terrier, 
as game as he was himself, and very much 
attached to his master. 

During that time he had met few friends 
in his travels, and they became less and less 
as he grew older, until he was left almost 
friendless. Needless to say, the gentle sex 
never took to him at any time, and no one 
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was more conscious of the fact than Tom 
himself, as he would repeatedly say, “I am 
nobody’s darling.” But “Nobody’s Darl¬ 
ing” was kind and good to them all the 
same. Behind his rugged and battle- 
scarred exterior he had the heart of a man, 
and the remembrance of the women and the 
dear little children in the British Resi¬ 
dency at Delhi often fired his soul and 
strengthened his arm. 

One of the most notable instances of his 
love for the weak and helpless was shown 
while he was on the road near Uranquinty. 
It was a lonely part, and as he walked along 
he saw a weather board house in flames. 
Nearby an unfortunate woman who had 
been the occupant of the doomed dwelling 
was standing with three small children out 
of reach of the flames. There was no one 
else within call, and she had just made one 
frantic effort to save her baby, but was 
driven back by the fierce flames. Corbett 
arrived just in the nick of time, took in the 
situation at a glance, and acted promptly. 
He took his blanket from his swag, dipped 
it into the water tank, wrapped it round 
him and dashed into ,the burning build¬ 
ing. Almost stifled with the smoke, he 
quickly seized the baby, and restored it in 
safety to the grateful mother’s arms. But 
in doing so he had been badly scorched, and 
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was compelled to lie in the Wagga hospital 
for some weeks. However, he completely 
recovered, but one more scar was added to 
the face that showed the results of the battle 
of life. 

“Nobody’s Darling” was naturally 
proud of the service he had rendered to the 
helpless on this occasion, and was always 
ready to relate the story with a smile of 
self-satisfaction. 

The last time I saw Corbett was on a 
bleak cold winter’s day, carrying his swag, 
with faithful “Pineer” trotting by his side. 
I expressed my surprise and regret at see¬ 
ing him on such a miserable day, and he 
answered me in his own characteristic 
style that “Nobody’s Darling” and “Pin- 
cer” could face any weather. I do believe 
that he did not know the meaning of defeat. 

Not a week after this meeting, I was 
shocked and very much grieved by an 
account in the newspaper of the finding of 
his body in an empty hut close to Jerilderie. 

The police had attempted to remove his 
body, but “Pineer” was faithful to the last, 
and would not allow them to touch it. He 
put up such a defence that the police were 
unwillingly forced to shoot him. 

In Tom Corbett there died as brave and 
honest a man as ever lived—unknown and 
uncared for, misunderstood by the world, 
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without a name, and with no history save 
the few lines I now pen. 

As seen through the spectacles of a coun¬ 
try storekeeper he was one of the many who 
would not think of his own life if he might 
save others. 

And while the race produces such men, 
our freedom is secure, and the safety of the 
Empire assured. 
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THE HOME OF CHARLES ROBERTS. 


I T was in the year 1871, when, as a youth 
in this fair Australian land, I was 
resolved to see whatever was to be 
seen, and of course to enjoy life and sip of 
its pleasures while youth and health re¬ 
mained. 

I had one companion, a neighbour’s son, 
whom I esteemed very much. 

His name was Sam Brown. He was a 
very delicate lad, and his trouble was my 
trouble. I often imagined what we could 
do together if only Sam was as strong as 
I. We all know how imaginative boys are, 
and I really believe that I was built strong 
on the imaginative line. But the fly was 
always in the ointment, when Sam was not 
fit to take part in a kangaroo hunt. How¬ 
ever, he was generally all right for a fish¬ 
ing expedition up the River Murray in the 
summer months. I happened to be at 
Brown’s place when a little woman came 
up to the homestead. Her business was to 
buy a few dozen eggs and a pound of butter. 
Her husband, with his mates, were camped 
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down the road at the creek, and they were 
travelling to the diggings. 

A fresh field had broken out somewhere 
in the Western District of New South 
Wales, and they were making in that direc¬ 
tion. But from the time she arrived at 
Brown’s place she kept talking all the 
time, and as soon as she saw Sam she 
straightway began to make all sorts of en¬ 
quiries about his health; how long he had 
been ailing, if he was improving or getting 
worse, and a host of other questions. On 
receiving the replies to her questions, she 
began again. “It is easy to cure that boy,” 
she said, “he will grow up yet to be a strong 
healthy man if my advice be followed. I 
saw a boy just like him in old Ireland, yes, 
and a much weaker boy than ever he was, 
completely cured by a very simple remedy, 
that is, by drinking plenty of goat’s milk. 
Take big draughts of it at every meal and 
do not be in a hurry to discontinue it.” 

The Browns, much impressed with the 
simple remedy which was to cure their boy, 
resolved to bear it in mind. But the trouble 
was to obtain a good “nanny goat.” The 
little woman overcame this difficulty by 
telling them of old Charlie Roberts, who 
lived at the Black Range, close to Albury. 
He had any number of goats, and would 
only be too glad to sell one, especially when 
he knew for what purpose it was intended. 
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Mr. Roberts was a kindly old man, and 
sympathetic to a remarkable degree. In 
about a fortnight, the Browns had decided 
to visit Charlie Roberts. I accompanied 
them. Sam and I rode on horseback, while 
Sam’s father drove in a light covered wag¬ 
gonette. We started from the Germanton 
district very early in the morning, and 
made for Albury, a town of some impor¬ 
tance at the time. We arrived there before 
noon. We did not halt, but made for the 
Range—a small digging township about 
four miles from Albury. It had been an 
alluvial field, and was now worked out. At 
this time, prospecting for reefs and some 
fossicking was still going on. We enquired 
for Charlie Roberts, and were directed to 
the place. 

Follow a small creek up till you reach a 
ridge. Pass over this ridge, follow the 
gully up, and old Charlie Robert’s place 
was found in that glen. He was the only 
resident of that part, and we had no trouble 
to find the place. We arrived there about 
mid-day on Saturday. The old man was 
previously apprised of our coming, and had 
prepared for all our wants in the shape of 
material comfort. I think the dinner which 
the old man served to us was the most en¬ 
joyable I had ever taken. Roast kid, 
cooked in a camp oven, plenty of vege¬ 
tables, broad beans, cabbage, carrots, par- 
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snips, and roast potatoes, made a meal fit- 
for a prince. And the cup of tea was some¬ 
thing to be remembered. The goat’s milk 
had added much to the flavour of it; but 
that which made most impression on me 
was the appearance of the old man himself. 
His grey locks and bushy beard, tossed by 
each gust of wind, or calmly reflecting the 
fast descending sun, there he stood in that 
glen, its only human inhabitant. 

Patriarch, monarch, or whatever else you 
may call him, living the simple life of the 
mountaineers of early history, his goats in¬ 
stinctively aware but not afraid of him, and 
kids gambolling round, presented a picture 
of serenity and happiness worth going a 
long way to see. 

The homestead, with the acre block, was 
fenced securely by saplings, about six feet 
high. Here he grew all his vegetables and 
protected his fruit trees. His kindness has 
been already hinted at. He was great and 
good. Love of country burned in the old 
man’s brain, and he never forgot old Eng¬ 
land and the West country hospitality in 
the new land of Australia. 

It was now late in the evening and his 
pressing invitation to remain for the night 
was cordially accepted. He proved a most 
entertaining companion and regaled us 
with stories from his great fund of know¬ 
ledge of the early diggings. 
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He had been a miner all his life, and had 
retired from it but a few years ago, when 
the richness of the Black Range diggings 
declined. 

His advice, however, was often sought by 
young and less experienced men. He had a 
number of shelter sheds built along the 
hills for his goats, which he protected in 
every possible manner. Charlie was a rifle 
shot, and woe to the eagle hawk that ever 
put in an appearance in that part of the 
locality—a bullet soon found its billet in the 
hawk’s body. 

At nightfall a blast from his whistle 
brought all the wanderers home, and the 
best “nanny” in the herd was penned up 
for the night, ready to be handed over to 
Brown in the morning. 

We had comfortable quarters for the 
njght, and next morning rose quite re¬ 
freshed with a good sleep. It was Sunday 
and Roberts was going into chapel, so it 
was arranged that he should lead the goat 
down to the foot of the hill, where the 
waggon was left the day before. 

So we parted with Roberts that Sunday 
morning after he had directed us how to 
take a short cut that would bring us out on 
the Germanton road a few miles from 
Albury. We thanked him for his kindness 
and good wishes, and began our journey. 

It was with much interest that we 
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watched the effects of the goat’s milk on 
Sam. During a fortnight or three weeks 
we noticed no perceptible change, but after 
that time a change for the better began to 
appear; slowly at first, but gradually the 
glow of health began to spread as he put on 
flesh. Strength returned, the languid, list¬ 
less feeling passed away, the boy became 
energetic—won back to health through the 
prattle of a little woman. I need not say 
how glad we all were at his recovery. 

After a time it was he who led me out in 
many boyish adventures. I know it was 
because of a suggestion which he made that 
we decided to go to Sydney, where we were 
fortunate enough in obtaining employment 
with a mercantile firm. We were country 
lads and never betrayed the trust that was 
reposed in us, so we succeeded, and as time 
went by more reliance was placed upon us. 
An opportunity presented itself by which 
we might benefit ourselves and the firm we 
were working with. A retail business in 
Balmain had closed down through misman¬ 
agement of some kind. 

The business turnover did not warrant a 
failure. But there must have been a leak¬ 
age somewhere. Sam Brown decided to 
start business in the retail line. He had the 
most capital, but gave me the opportunity 
to come in as an equal partner with him¬ 
self, which I readily accepted. So the firm 
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of Samuel Brown & Company started a 
general storekeeping business, and pleasant 
to relate, the venture was a success from 
the start. 

We employed a few good assistants, who 
helped us very much and we gained the con¬ 
fidence of the public. The business grew 
until we became the leading firm in that 
important suburb. 

Like all business men we had our worries. 
Our capital, however, grew as time passed. 
Sam Brown looked after the office, and was 
always regarded as head of the firm. I had 
a secondary position, but my duties were to 
look after the selling, and despatch goods. 

One day in the store I was busy as usual. 
The assistant was serving a little woman. 
At times I would hear the prattle of her 
tongue as she kept on talking all the time. 
My curiosity was aroused, when all of a 
sudden I remembered the little Irish 
woman who recommended goat’s milk. 

I whispered to the assistant to detain her 
till the “Boss” interviewed her. I do not 
know what was his opinion of my action as 
I hurried away to see Mr. Brown. How¬ 
ever, I hesitated for a moment after mak¬ 
ing the resolve, as I began to think what a 
reception he would give me on such a 
frivolous errand. But Jim Wilson always 
had courage and resolved to see it through, 
regardless of consequences. 
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Brown was always busy and detested in¬ 
terruptions, so I had to introduce myself 
as best I could. I told him that a friend of 
his was in the shop. ‘ ‘ Does the friend wish 
to see me?” was the first retort, and he 
never lifted his head from the ledger. I 
replied that the friend was not aware he 
was there, but she was the person who re¬ 
commended the cure when we went to 
Charlie Roberts. 

My words acted like magic, and he sprang 
from his seat in an instant, exclaiming, “I 
must see her!” Leisurely he walked down 
the shop till he came opposite to her. She 
was still talking. Her husband had come 
down from the diggings in bad health. If 
she could only get him into the hospital 
for a time he might get cured. She had no 
money to pay doctors, but she had taken a 
room for a week and did her own cooking. 

It was now that Sam Brown spoke. 
“Come up to the office and I will fix every¬ 
thing up to your satisfaction, my dear 
woman.” He next told the assistant not to 
make up her parcel as there would be other 
arrangements, and so there were. 

He gave her a ticket of admittance to the 
Sydney Hospital for her husband, and the 
little woman hurried away and had him 
placed in that institution. She then re¬ 
turned to the store in the afternoon. She 
had not long to wait, as Mr. Brown’s motor 
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car arrived soon after, and the little woman 
and he drove home together. He introduced 
her to his wife, with whom she was to stay 
until her husband got well. 

But the little woman was not disposed to 
lead an idle life, and from the time she 
entered Brown’s home, was never contented 
unless she had a broom or scrubbing brush 
in her hands. And she could get over the 
work in such quick time, too. She was a 
talking and working machine, combined 
into one, was the general opinion of all who 
met her. 

The husband, treated by the best of 
medical skill, soon recovered and was em¬ 
ployed by the firm of Sam Brown & Com¬ 
pany, and turned out a good and faithful 
servant. 

We have been now over thirty years in 
business. I was more than surprised when 
Sam Brown suggested that we should take 
a holiday. The staff was reliable and the 
business would not suffer during our 
absence. So our thought naturally turned 
to Albury and the Germanton district. We 
resolved to spend most of our spare time in 
the country. We travelled by train to 
Albury and Germanton, having a good look 
round. 

Germanton was a nice little town, and 
Albury was large and important. 

But the change noticeable most was in the 
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country. All along from Wagga Wagga to 
the Victorian borders the country was 
settled upon, farms here, there and every¬ 
where. Formerly it was sheep and cattle 
stations, and heavily timbered. It was now 
cleared and dotted with smiling homes and 
green pastures. 

We had a good time among friends and 
old acquaintances, but before returning to 
Sydney we had one other visit to make. We 
must see the home of Charlie Roberts. Of 
course we did not expect to find the old man 
there, as he had passed peacefully away 
years before at the ripe old age of eighty- 
seven years, and what was remarkable 
never had a day’s sickness. But God called 
him in the night time, and the spirit of 
Charlie Roberts answered the call. 

We hired a cab for the day and instructed 
its owner to drive to the Black Range, now 
called Lavington. But before starting we 
filled up a good lunch basket that would do 
us for the day. As we left Albury there 
were many changes to be seen. The old 
mining township of the Range had dis¬ 
appeared, and a village of some importance 
had sprung up on the main road. All down 
the valley and along the side of the hills 
small holdings were to be seen. Fruit¬ 
growing was the chief industry, but the 
hills and the gullies were there as we left 
them. So we wended our way up the creek, 
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passed over the ridge, and entered the glen 
among the hills. 

We saw changes here also, as we met 
barbed wire and wire-netted fences. 

All the hills were taken up and owned 
by various people. But where was the home 
of Charlie Roberts'? Not a trace of it could 
be found. Even the fruit trees had disap¬ 
peared, and the whole valley was clear of 
timber, and cattle were grazing there con¬ 
tentedly while their owners were toiling on 
the farms away on the plains below. 

The drive out, along with the bracing air 
of the hills, had given us an appetite, so we 
decided to have our luncheon. Before 
tackling the One Tree Hill, the highest 
peak on the range, we had a good meal, and 
placed what was left under some rocks and 
started to make the ascent of the hill. 
After a lot of toil we reached the summit, 
and I must say that all our labour was re¬ 
warded, for with our field glasses we got 
a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. Albury and Wodonga appeared 
quite close, and a very extended vision of 
the River Murray valley was our reward. 

Away in the distance there were beauti¬ 
ful scenes of the snow-capped heads of the 
Australian Alps. Tabletop Mountain, and 
some other scenes in the nearer view, were 
all very much admired. After enjoying 
these sights for some time, we decided to 
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return, well pleased with the adventure. 
Soon we reached the glen and made for the 
luncheon basket, while we noticed that the 
declining sun had made the place even more 
enchanting. 

After refreshing ourselves with a good 
meal and giving some spare time to reflec¬ 
tion, I thought of the freedom and peace of 
the hills and wondered if the spirit of 
Charlie Roberts ever visited the glen. I 
felt that if I remained I would catch a 
vision of the old man with the flowing beard 
somewhere up the side of the hills, when the 
shadows of the rising moon fell on that glen. 
Would he beckon me to remain where peace 
ever dwells? If so, could I resist the call? 
Our eyes met. Sam Brown read my 
thoughts, for he spoke in a husky voice. 
“Jim, we must get away from here.” I 
rose broken hearted, a victim of the city, 
and selfish ambition, denied a home among 
the hills that God has reserved for the 
humble and less ambitious of his children. 
The Home of Charlie Roberts was that 
home. 
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WHEN THE WATTLE BLOOMS. 

J ACK Creek farm at the foot of the 
Corryong Range, far away in the 
Upper Murray country, was the 
home of the McGregors. Jack McGregor 
had settled there in the early fifties. Why 
he should have selected this place when land 
of much superior quality, on easy terms 
and cheap, and near markets, could be had 
was always a mystery to his eldest son 
Allan. 

True, there was a portion of fifty acres 
on the flat of good, rich deep black soil, fit 
for the growth of potatoes and pumpkins. 
The other fifteen hundred acres was all 
hills and dales—leaseholds and grass rights. 
Eventually these became freeholds and 
were purchased cheap. 

The climate, however, was healthy. A 
permanent supply of water was in the hills, 
and the banks of the creek were fringed 
with wattles. These all combined to make 
the place beautiful as a home. In the 
springtime the wattle blooms made a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight, and when once seen 
would always be remembered. Altogether 
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it was an ideal Highlander’s home, built on 
rising ground near the creek, with garden 
and home paddocks well secured. 

Jack McGregor never desired or looked 
for more, and felt quite content with a hard 
life and plain fare. For many years his 
income remained small. During this time 
he had cleared the valley of its timber, and 
in its place now grew permanent pasture, 
and on the hills herbage sweet and luxuri¬ 
ant. The coolness of the climate and the 
good average rainfall ensured a plentiful 
supply of water and pasture for all time. 
Bye and bye railway extension opened a 
way to this part, and a higher price for 
land was the result. Now Allan could un¬ 
derstand the old man’s insight when he 
reaped the reward of his father’s industry 
in all the improvements made on the land. 
Like all the pioneers Jack McGregor passed 
away. Allan McGregor became sole heir. 
He had married, and with Mary, his wife, 
carried on the farm. They had a family of 
six strapping boys—fine specimens of Aus¬ 
tralian-born manhood. Allan was the first 
born. 

Prior to the great war in which the 
Empire was engaged, Allan McGregor, the 
younger, always brought in to Corryong on 
Wattle Day a large consignment of Austra¬ 
lia’s national emblem, to decorate either 
school or hall in the observance of the 
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National Day. But the war had come, and 
the more serious side of life had to be faced. 
As Australians, we must either stand or 
fall with the Empire. The McGregors rea¬ 
lised this, and on their return from a re¬ 
cruiting meeting at Corryong they all de¬ 
cided to enlist. When the news of the lads’ 
enlistment reached the father he was very 
much opposed to all of his boys leaving 
home. He was quite prepared to make 
some sacrifice, but not to such an extent, 
and relied on his wife’s support in the 
matter. Mark his astonishment, then, when 
Mary, who was always so gentle and kind, 
not only gave a ready assent, but even en¬ 
couraged her boys in their decision. 
McGregor then cast some nasty reflections 
upon this conduct of his wife, accusing her 
of a want of affection for her offspr in g 
This was the match which ignited the fuse. 
The wife spoke up and said the boys must 
defend their country, and while they had 
the McGarry blood of old Ireland in their 
veins they would fight and die to a man. 
She had sprung from fighting stock, and 
her lads would never settle down peacefully 
when their country was in danger and re¬ 
quired their help. 

Allan McGregor knew quite well that 
Highland blood, when once aroused, is very 
hard to restrain, but with the Irish blend as 
a stimulus, it is certain to get beyond con- 
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trol, and he found that he was helpless to 
stem such a tide of inherent patriotism, 
loyalty, and courage as was displayed by his 
sons, and not at all prepared to have an 
open rupture with his family, he had the 
great good sense to give a reluctant consent. 
All was now excitement, but everything 
was smoothed over. Congratulations from 
the community were showered upon the 
McGregors, and even the father received 
their praises. All the volunteers received 
a hearty send-off to the training camp, and 
again when on final leave were made much 
of. Soon the First Australian Contingent 
sailed for Egypt, and after seeing some 
active service in that country along the 
Suez Canal, our victorious troops were 
called upon to take part in the great 
struggle on European ground. 

The First Australian Contingent landed 
on the Peninsula of Gallipoli. At Anzac 
beach the McGregors were among them, 
and charged up the hills, capturing trench 
after trench. But a great many of the Aus¬ 
tralians fell before they came in touch with 
the enemy. However, they gained and held 
a position that in the future saved our 
troops from the rifle fire along the sea-front. 
But shell fire from the summits of Gaba 
Tepe and Sari Bair did great damage all 
the time. In this rugged country, advance 
was necessarily slow. Trench fighting and 
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careful tactics had to be adopted, for the 
Turks were skilful lighters and well led. 

It was at the battle of Lonesome Pine 
when the Australians captured that posi¬ 
tion from the Turks that Allan McGregor 
fell seriously wounded. He was carried by 
the stretcher-bearers to the base hospital, 
where he received medical attention with 
good nursing. 

But Allan’s wound was almost mortal; 
he would never again enter the fighting 
line. Consequently he was sent to Egypt, 
and from there invalided home, completely 
broken up by shot and shell—back to his 
mountain air and a mother’s care. 

Now it was that the mother showed her 
affection for her son, by nursing him night 
and day. But his case became hopeless, and 
he gradually sank. The tale he had to tell 
of the bravery of the Australian troops was 
something astonishing; their splendid dash 
and bayonet work as they met the enemy in 
a hand to hand struggle proved them more 
than a match for the best of the Turkish 
troops. “My word,” Allan would often 
say, with a smile, “Australia will always be 
a free country, and as long as the wattle 
blooms her sons will defend the honour and 
entirety of the Great Southern Land.” 

His only anxiety now was to hear news of 
the progress of the war. He never had any 
doubt about the ultimate success of the 
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Allies. Cheerful to the end, he endured 
with Christian fortitude and resignation his 
sufferings, passing peacefully away when 
all but the night-owl had gone to rest. 

The news of his death soon spread. Press 
and public conveyed the sad intelligence, 
until every hut and hamlet all along the 
vast valley of the Upper Murray received 
the information. The public mind was 
touched, and a military funeral on a grand 
scale was decided upon, and carried out 
with great pomp. 

It was “Wattle Day” when the burial 
took place. The school children, with 
bunches of wattle in their hands, marched 
around poor Allan’s fresh-made grave, and 
deposited their last tribute of love on the 
mound of earth, making a display far 
better than all the pageantry of war. Then, 
as their sweet voices rose to the vaults of 
heaven in a hymn suitable to the occasion, 
human feeling felt all that religion or 
morality could impress on the mind. Soon 
the commercial world and military men will 
forget those impressions, but the child 
nourished in innocence, and the family love 
and affection of the McGregor family will 
not let them forget while life and memory 
remain. And when Wattle Day comes 
round each year poor Allan’s grave is 
bound to be decorated with Australia’s 
national emblem. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CHILD. By T. C. Wollaston. 

Illustrated with four coloured plates and numerous 
half-tone pictures. 2nd thousand. Price, 5s. (4d.). 

This is a book for thoughtful minds and joyous hearts. It 
brings joy. It is a life-philosophy, founded on that rare 
love of beauty which the author holds; it is the mainspring 
of both humility and gratitude. 

It is for everybody who wishes to give back to the world, 
and pass on to struggling lives, some of the precious things 
received from the reservoir of God’s bounty. 

To make this book your own in the double sense will be to 
bring a new spirit into the trivial round and common task, 
and to live in the upper air. 

PLATFORM MONOLOGUES. By T. G. Tucker, 
Litt. D. (Camb.); Hon. Litt. D. (Dublin). Cloth. 
3s. 6d. (3d.). 

I. Preface. II. The Supreme Literary Gift. III. Hebra¬ 
ism and Hellenism. IV. The Principles of Criticism applied 
to Two Successors of Tennyson. V. The Making of a 
Shakespeare. VI. The Future of Poetry. 

THINGS WORTH THINKING ABOUT. A series of 
Lectures upon Literature and Culture. By T. G. 
Tucker, Litt. D. (Camb.). Price, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

SAPPHO. By T. G. Tucker, Litt. D. (Camb.); Hon. 
Litt. D. (Dublin). A Lecture which throws fresh 
illumination on a wonderful figure, and contains 
a full translation of all the authentic passages. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. (3d.). 

LITANIES OF LIFE. By Kathleen Watson, author 
of “The House of Broken Dreams, 7 ’ “The Gaiety 
of Fatma.” 5th edition. Crown 8vo.; bound in 
full cloth, gold blocked. Price, 2s. 6d. (2d.). 

i ‘ Little studies of life—tragi-comedies of human exist¬ 
ence. 9 ’ — Bookseller. 
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LATER LITANIES. By Kathleen Watson. Full 
cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. (2d.). 

I. The Small Brown Room (a sequel to “The House of 
Broken Dreams”)- II. Ursula. III. If Love but Knew. 
IV. An Unposted Letter. 

THE HOUSE OF BROKEN DREAMS: A Memory. 

By Kathleen Watson. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. ; 
bound in full cloth. Price, 2s. 6d. (2d.). 

Written with the same quiet command of language and the 
same ineffable pathos as the “Litanies.” 

THE ISLE OF PALMS. By Charles Barrett. 

Cloth; well illustrated, frontispiece in colour by 
Charles Nuttall. Cloth, 2s. 6d. (3d.). 

“The story has a distinct Australian flavour, and it will 
appeal to alfboys who love a good yarn.”— Advertiser. 

“A thrilling boys’ story of the exploits of two youthful 
adventurers, who sailed to a coral island in search of a hidden 
treasure.’ ’— Age. 

< * This is a stirring and not too long little volume in which 
young boys will revel, and which even older youths will read 
with interest.”— The Register. 

< ‘ Mr. Barrett has utilised his natural history knowledge in 
a most entertaining and instructive manner, and the story, 
healthy in tone, will appeal to Australian boys, for whom it 
has been written.”— Town and Country Journal. 

“It is credible, it is breezy and wholesome, it has genuine 
Australian colour, and it is thoroughly interesting. tJ —Triad. 

* ‘ Quite a thrilling story of adventure, in which the youth¬ 
ful heroes are of schoolboy age.’ ’— Leader. 

A LITTLE BUSH POPPY. A story of Australian 
child life. By Edith Grahame. With 132 black- 
and-white illustrations by May Gibbs. Cloth. 
3s. 6d. (3d.). 

A fascinating book for Australian children. 

“It’s a real clean, healthy yarn for children. There’s no 
preaching nor teaching in it, but it’s just a good, healthy 
natural yarn. ’ ’— Stock and Station Journal. 
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“We know that it appeals to healthy young girls. This is 
a good book of the rarer sort. ’ ’—The Triad. 

11 A highly entertaining book, and one of very considerable 
artistic and literary merit /’—Western Mail. 

“A capital book of Australian life, with just the kind of 
humour that will be loved by the growing girl. ’ 1 — Boolclover. 

“A delightfully written book, full of real children with 
natural characteristics. A book well worth reading by young 
people, and by older ones, too. ”—The Pastoral Review. 

“An admirable book for boys and girls, and should become 
extremely popular -with little Australians, for it is fresh and 
wholesome and full of fun. ’ ’ — Punch. 

THE SWEETHEART OF THE BUSH. By George 

Sargant. Cloth, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

The ‘ ‘ Sweetheart of the Bush ’ ’ is a deeply interesting and 
in many parts exciting story of life in the backblocks of 
Australia. 

THE WINDING TRACK. By George Sargant, 

author of “The Sweetheart of the Bush." With 
an attractive cover in colours by B. E. Merfield. 
Cloth, 5s.; paper, 3s. 6d. (4d.). 

Another delightful Australian story, written by one who 
knows his country. 

AUSTRALIAN TALES OF THE BORDER. By 

William McGuffin. An highly interesting and 
fascinating story of the early days of Australia. 
Reminiscences of an actual pioneer. Full cloth. 
Price, 5s. 6d. (3d.). 

Reminiscences of an actual pioneer. 

THE ENEMIES OF LITERATURE. An address 
delivered to the Literature Society of Melbourne. 
By Professor Murdoch. Price, Is. (Id.). 

LET THERE BE LIGHT. By John Enright, Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church, N.S.W., formerly 
Rev. Father Andrew. S.J. 2nd edition. Price, 
6s. (4d.). 
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The book is the justification of a strong man for his strong- 
action in leaving the Church of Rome for that of the 
Protestants. He has a wonderful story to tell. 

1 i Its outstanding feature is perhaps its utter lack of 
bitterness and vindictiveness. The keynote of his book is 
legitimate criticism substantiated by facts, not abuse. ” — 
From a ten-inch review in The Register . 

“ There is no sensationalism, no unhealthy revelations. Ho 
recalls his experiences as passionate preacher, and traces his 
spiritual development up to its culmination in another faith. ’ ’ 
— Age . 

* ‘ For sixteen and a half years his sandalled feet trod the 
monastic way, and on September 11, 1907, he 1 forever with¬ 
drew, not only in tears, but in peace . 1 77 — Advertiser. 

“From first to last it is a story of the experiences of a very 
active and intense mind in dispute with itself . 7 7 —The Herald. 

TRIANGLES OF LIFE. By Henry Lawson. Price, 
5s. (4d.). 

Shows the greatest Australian author at his best and 
widest range of power. He has written nothing more 
thoroughly Australian than “Triangles of Life , 7 7 whilst “His 
Mistake” is a gem in the humour of this land. The volume 
contains 1 ‘ The Stranger 7 s Friend 7 7 and ‘ i Matcsliip ’ 7 — Law- 
son at his highest. 

PAYING GUESTS. By Tarella Quin. Price, 
4s. 6d. (3d.). 

‘ ‘ Her ever-ready and unforced humour, which prevails 
throughout, her intimacy with outback conditions in Australia, 
and her thorough knowledge of human weakness and strength, 
are points calculated to bring this writer many admirers.” — 
The Barrier Miner. 

VICTORIAN HILL AND DALE. By T. S. Hall, 
D.Sc. Price, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

Geological articles on the country around Melbourne. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF AUSTRALIAN 
BUTTERFLIES. By W. J. Rainbow, F.L.S. Price, 
3s. 6d. (3d.). 

“A useful little book. . . . very well executed.”— 

Nature. 
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GINGER TALKS ON BUSINESS. By W. C. Hol¬ 
man. Crown 8vo., extra cloth gilt; 235 pages, with 
15 full-page cartoons, illustrating the principles of 
salesmanship, which the "Talks” explain. Price, 
5s. (4d.). 

NO BREAKFAST; OR, THE SECRET OF LIFE. 

By "Gossip.” 5th edition. Crown 8vo.; 94 

pages, antique paper; attractive cover in two 
colours. Price, Is. (Id.). 

THE FEDERAL LIQUOR SERVICE. By T. Wollas¬ 
ton. Crown 8vo.; 91 pages. 2nd edition. Paper 
cover, Is. Also in cloth, 2s. 6d. (2d.). 

This book on 1 ‘ The Federal Liquor Service ’ ’ is the result 
of much thinking and investigation on the part of the author, 
who puts before the reader a most rational solution of the 
problem. 

EATING FOR HEALTH. An important volume. 
By 0. L. M, Abramowski. Revised by Rev. J. T. 
Huston. 3rd revised edition. Price, 5s. (3d.). 

"It is the record of an actual experience, simply told and 
easily followed, and has already helped many to a more 
definite and enjoyable way of life. ” 

ORA ET LABORA. A scheme of praise, resolution, 
self-examination, and intercession. Compiled and 
written by the Rev. A. W. Tonge, M.A., Head¬ 
master Trinity Grammar School. Paper wrapper, 
9d. (Id.). 

DIGGER DIALECTS. Edited by Sergeant W. H. 
Downing, M.M.. With preface by Brigadier- 
General IT. E. Elliott, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.C.M. Con¬ 
tains about 1,200 slang terms and words used by 
the Diggers abroad. Paper cover, 2s. (Id.). 
Second edition, revised, and with additions. 
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A highly amusing and interesting book, in which every 
Digger will revel. 

i 1 It is interesting as a souvenir of Australia ’s intervention 
in the great war, and it possesses a dialectical value on 
account of the facts which it supplies regarding the origin of 
certain words. ’ ’ — Register. 

1 i This little glossary will in time come to be regarded as a 
dictionary of Australian (soldier) slang. It is a by-product 
of the collective imagination of the A.I.F.”— Punch. 

1 ‘ Proof is found in * Digger Dialects’ that the Australian 
Shakespeare of the future will be able to express himself in a 
language richer and more picturesque than any his pre¬ 
decessors ever knew. ”— Herald. 

How the Book appealed to “ Elzevir’’ ( The Argus). 

“A gay gezumpher at Armentears it gave me a buckoo 
snicick * 

You’d ha ’ betted a brad to a packet o ’ jits ’twas a dinkum 

ackety-ack; 

I reckoned myself ’twas a fair napoo, but I never chucked 
my seven, 

For the iodine-king was a snifter butch, and he sold a pup 
to Heaven. 


“I'm only a pongo (blithered at that), as I was when the 
stousli began; 

My clobber includes no gilded pip, but my motto s sail 
ferry ann; 

I’m only a prive, but I’m still alive, and I w’ouldn t change 
for a spell 

With a brass hat pushing the daisies up, or a junker west 
o ’ hell. 


“I haven’t much oscar left to pay for the paint on the 
mungoree, 

But I’ve had my divvy of strafing Fritz, and it s quieter 
stunts for me; 

I’ll swing the banjo never again, for peace is a snodger 
game, 

And the silliest pinhead, Andy McNoon, in a giggle-house, 
says the same.” 

—The Argus. 
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ELVES AND FAIRIES of Ida Rentoul Outhwaite. 
Verses by Annie R. Rentoul. New selected edi¬ 
tion. Six pictures in full colour, and 15 full-page 
illustrations in black-and-white. Bound in stiff 
boards. Price, 7s. 6d. (3d.). The real kiddies’ 
book. 

i 1 It you have a small boy or girl to buy presents for, you 
can't do better than invest in a copy of ‘Elves and Fairies.' 
Grown-ups will surely fall victims to the quaint charm of 
Goblin Stars, with its fascinating reds and browns, - and 
Moonrise is a thing of special joy, not to mention that droll 
little study, Bookworms."— Punch (Melb.). 

It is full of delightful fancies such as charm the minds of 
children, with dainty and quaint story of fairy, elf, brownie, 
or hobgoblin. It would afford pleasurable reading and 
delightful picture studies to any child in any land."— Argus 
(Melb.). 

‘ ‘ The drawings should win a high place as an illustrator 
for their maker, while the simple charm of the lyrics shows 
again that sweet English is spoken and written in the 
Southern Hemisphere as well as in the land of green fields, 
and ancient hedgerows." — Books and the Book World of 
The Sun (U.S.A.). 

"The illustrations show us fairies and children and 
beautiful fanciful backgrounds drawn with a sure and accom¬ 
plished touch. . . . The verses range from delightful 

fantasies to no less delightful descriptions of every-day 
children. ’' — Spectator (London). 

THE ART OF FREDERICK McCUBBIN. A richly- 
bound volume, containing 45 illustrations in 
colour and black-and-white by the artist, with an 
Essay by James MacDonald, and some remarks on 
Australian Art by the artist himself. 1,000 copies 
issued; nearly all sold. Price, two guineas (5d.). 

‘ ‘ The work is, from every point of view', a valuable one.' ’— 
Herald. 
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Art like McCubbin’s is an educative and refining influence 
for all. It will help to open eyes that have been blind to the 
splendour and the loveliness of our Australian land, and 
future generations will value it even more than the present. 

THE MEN OF TO-MORROW. By Edith C. Onians. 

Cloth, 5s. (3d.). 

“Sixteen years* work among the newsboys of Melbourne 
made me realize intensely the necessity of understanding the 
great problem of Child Rescue Work.” 


THE SUTHERLAND MEMORIAL BOOK. By W. 
A. Osborne, M.B., D.Sc., Professor of Physiology 
in the University, Melbourne. Being a Biography 
of the late William Sutherland. 128 pages, with 
three photographs and a reproduction in full colour 
of a water-colour sketch. Art paper wrapper. 
Price, 7s. 6d. (3d.). 
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EDUCATIONAL 

THE AUSTRALIAN SHAKESPEARE. General 
Editor, R. S. Wallace, M.A., Professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of Melbourne. 

The Australian Shakespeare is the result of the combined 
efforts of the various English authorities, in the different 
States of the Commonwealth and New Zealand, to provide 
sound school texts which will meet the requirements of the 
Examination Boards. 

1. “TWELFTH NIGHT.” Edited by R. S. Wal¬ 
lace, M.A., Professor of English, University of 
Melbourne. Price, 3s. 

2. “HENRY V.” Edited by J. Le Gay Brereton, 
B.A., Fisher Library, University of Sydney. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 

3. “MACBETH.” Edited by T. G. Tucker, M.A., 
Litt D., formerly Professor of Classical Philology, 
University of Melbourne. Price, 3s. 

4. MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by Walter 
Murdoch, M.A., Professor of English, University 
of West Australia. Price, 2s. 6d. 

5. “KING LEAR.” Edited by A. T. Strong, M.A., 

Lecturer in English, University of Melbourne. 
Price, 3s. 

6. “AS YOU LIKE IT.” Edited by Frank Tate, 
M.A., C.M.G., Director of Education, Melbourne. 
Price, 2s. 6d. 

7. “HAMLET.” Edited by W. H. Williams, M.A., 

Professor of Classics and English Literature, 
University of Tasmania. (In the Press.) 

(Other plays in preparation.) 
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11 There are doubtless school editions of Shakespeare which 
contain a greater mass of general or special information, but 
this Australian Shakespeare contains all that students need 
to knew, and presents each play as a still living and interest¬ 
ing story about human beings .” —The Times (London). 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. By 

W. A. Osborne, M.B., D.Cs., Professor of Physi¬ 
ology in the University, Melbourne. 152 pages; 
64 illustrations, with appendix. Price, 6s. 6d. (Id.). 

A SCHOOL TREASURY OF ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE. Selected by Professor W. Murdoch, M.A. 

448 pages. Cloth, 5s. 6d. In sections: Part I, 
2s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 6d.; Section IV, Is. 6d. School 
Notes to Sections I and IV edited by Enid Der- 
ham, M.A. 6d. each. 

A selection of prose and verse taken from the great English 
writers. It has been adopted by the Universities of Mel¬ 
bourne and Adelaide for English Public Examinations, which 
fact alone proves its quality. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Descriptive and Historical. 
By T. G. Tucker, Litt. D. (Camb.); Hon. Litt. D. 
(Dublin); Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Melbourne; and R. S. Wallace, M.A. 
(Oxford), formerly Professor of English Lan¬ 
guage and Literature in the University of Mel¬ 
bourne. Price, 3s. 6d. 

“The Grammar is admirably arranged, clearly written, and 
displays throughout a tone of enlightened common-sense 
rather'than the pedantry so often associated with the study 
of this subject .”—Journal of Education. 
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AUSTRALIAN TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
Part I. By W. R. Jamieson, B.Cs. Hons. (Lond.), 

Senior Chemistry Master, Scotch College, Mel¬ 
bourne. 367 pages; cloth. Price, 6s. (4d.). 

A first book in experimental chemistry intended for pupils 
in senior classes in primary schools, or those who have just 
entered upon a secondary course. 

NATURE IN FARMING. By John W. Paterson, 
B.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni¬ 
versity of Western Australia. 213 pages. Price 
os. (3d.). 

An excellent treatise, cleverly written anti splendidly 
arranged. It is just the book which' will increase the product 
of farm or orchard. 

THE COMMONWEALTH NATURE STUDY BOOK. 

Part I. By Alfred George Edquist, Supervisor in 
Nature and Science in Primary Schools, Educa¬ 
tion Department, South Australia. 176 pages; 
illustrated. Price, 3s. (3d.). Approved as a text¬ 
book. Australian Nature Study clearly and 
freshly set out. 

AUSTRALIAN TEXT-BOOK OF CIVICS. By I. D. 
Marshall, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford, Mis¬ 
tress of Method, Melbourne University; and Alice 
Hoy, M.A., Final Honour Scholar in History, Mel¬ 
bourne University, Wyselaskie Scholar. With an 
introduction by Frank Tate, M.A., C.M.G., 

Director of Education, Victoria. 129 pages. Price 
3s. (3d.). 
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Book Catalogue 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


BERNARD O'DOWD'S WORKS 


This writer is surely in the forefront of Australian 
authors. Critics are unanimous in their opinion re¬ 
garding the unique and high quality of Mr. O’Dowd's 
work. 

DAWNWARD. Price, 2s. 6d. (Id.). A few copies 
of the original limited First Edition, published by 
“The Bulletin” Company, are still available. Price 
on application. 

“Tlie best book of verses yet produced in Australia.”—T. 
G. Tucker, Litt.D., Prof, of Classical Literature, University 
of Melbourne. 

THE SILENT LAND, and Other Verses. Bound in 
half-cloth boards, gilt tops. Price, 2s. 6d. (Id.). 
A few copies of an Edition-de-Luxe (limited to 25), 
signed bv the author, are still available. Price, 
7s. 6d. 

“The most arresting work of the younger generation is 
that of Mr. Bernard O’Dowd .” — The Times (London). 

DOMINIONS OF THE BOUNDARY. 64 pages; Art 
cover. Price, Is. (Id.). 

1 ‘ Mr. Bernard O ’Dowd stands alone among modern Aus¬ 
tralian poets .” — The Spectator (London). 

THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS: A Sonnet Series. 

Small quarto, 56 pages, deckle-edged, antique 
paper. Price, 3s. 6d. (Id.). 

“It is full of thought and vision. It embodies such a bold 
and luminous re-valuation of the universe, as we have every 
right to expect from the true poet.”— The Herald. 
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Lothian's All'Australian 


THE BUSH. Small quarto: Art paper cover. Price. 
2s. 6d. (Id.). 

/ i It is the most significant of all the poems, of any con¬ 
siderable length, that Australia has yet produced/’ —The 
Argus. 

i i It takes rank at once as a great national poem. It should 
be bought and read, and re-read, by every thoughtful Aus¬ 
tralian. ”—A. T. Strong in The Herald. 


DAINTY BOOKS BY GREAT 
AUSTRALIAN AUTHORS 


A Series for good Australians to buy 


Bound in attractive paper covers. Price, Is. 3d.; postage, Id. 

SEA SPRAY AND SMOKE DRIFT. By Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. 

A dainty miniature edition of Gordon’s classic. 

POEMS OF HENRY C. KENDALL. 

A selection of this favourite Australian poet’s best work. 

POEMS. By Bernard O’Dowd. A neat volume of 
selections. 

POEMS OF WILLIAM GAY. A carefully-made 
selection. 

POEMS OF JESSIE MACKAY. 

POEMS BY JENNINGS CARMICHAEL (Mrs. 
Francis Mullis). 

MATESHIP: A Discursive Yarn. By Henry 
Lawson. 

Lawson at his highest and best. 

STRANGER’S FRIEND. By Henry Lawson. 

An Australian Xmas Carol. 

BUSHLAND BALLADS. By Edwin J. Brady. 
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Book Catalogue 


POETRY 

SEA AND SKY. Bv J. Le Gay Brereton. Price, 
3s. 6d. (2d.). 

SATYRS AND SUNLIGHT. By Hugh McCrae. 

2nd edition. Cloth bound, crown 8vo. Price, 
3s. 6d. (2d.). 

PURPLE AND GOLD. By F. S. Williamson. Price, 
3s. 6d. (2d.). 

These three books with ‘ ‘ The Bush ’ ’ worthily represent 
Australian poetry and show it at its very best. 

THE WAYS OF MANY WATERS, and Other Verses. 
By Edwin J. Brady. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated by Alex. Sass. Price, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM GAY. With a 
biographical sketch by J. Glen Oliphant. Price, 
3s. 6d. (3d.). The authentic and only complete 
edition. 

Prof. Dowden .—‘ ‘Noble in feeling and dignified in expres¬ 
sion, each sonnet moving with a grave music towards its close. 
They are admirable both for thought and workmanship. ’ ’ 

APPASSIONATA. By Fritz Hart. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth cover, gold blocked, gilt top. Price, 3s. 6d. 
(3d.). 

FOR AUSTRALIA, and Other Poems. By Henry 
Lawson. Price, 5s. (3d.). 

These four books will more than hold their own with any 
other poetry written elsewhere during the last twenty 
years. 

Have you read these four books ? 

AUSTRALIA IN PEACE AND WAR. By W. M. 

Fleming, M.H.R. Price, 5s. (3d.). 
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Lothian's Book Catalogue 


VERSES FOR MARJORIE, and Some Others. By 
Frank Morton. Cloth. Price, 5s. (3d.). 

THE POEMS OF JOSEPH FURPHY. Collected and 
edited by K.B. Price, 5s. (3d.). 

POETRY MILITANT. A plea for the Poetry of 
Purpose. By Bernard O’Dowd. Paper cover, Is. 
(Id.). 

THE LABORATORY, and Other Verses. By W. A. 
Osborne. Price, 2s. 6d. (Id.). 

POEMS. By Hubert Church. Price, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

LAND OF THE STARRY CROSS. By 4 ‘ Gilrooney.’ ’ 

Price, 3s. 6d. (3d.). 

BELLS AND BEES. By Louis Esson. Price, 
2s. 6d. (2d.). 


Orders for these books can be placed with any bookseller any¬ 
where. The British-Austrafasian Co. in London and Messrs. 
Brentano's in New York will attend to oversea orders. Please do 
not send orders to the Publishers unless full remittance is made. 

Postage in Australia is shown in brackets. Double these figures 
for New Zealand, and double again for other parts of the world. 
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CATALOGUE PBINTED BY G. HASSELL AND SON. 



















































































































